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COVER: Johnny Saxton and Carubn Basilio 
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Each of these young men has won the world’s welter- 
weight chattipionship from the other, and this week in 
Cleveland they are at it again for the third and rub- 
ber match, with Basilio {in robe) favored to retain the 
tide. For a Preview of the Spectacle, see page 26. 
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THE BABY STARTED AT 9.066 TO 1 12 

Ten page» of moving and excifinj; pholographv eiipturf the firxt halting vieps, and later the winning alridett, of a 195^ 
foal who raced from obscurity to contention for this year's Kentucky Derby 

CLEVELAND CLINCHER 26 

An oppraisof of the third Saiton-Basilio title bout by Martin Kane, with COLOR photographs; plus a frolicsome fight-fnr- 
faskioH in Atlanlie t'Uy 

MR. TABORI BEATS THE BRAIN 32 

Lost in the itoard-irack shuffle for four weeks, Laszlo Tabori finally comes home first. By Coles PhJNIZY 

GLORY ROAD FOR GUN DOGS 40 

At Alabama’s Sedgefields Plantation, Viroinia Kraft and Dan Weiner show dogs at their best. Three pages IN Color 

CONVERSATION PIECE: THE THREE WORLDS OF BIRDIE TEBBETTS 61 

Baseball's colorful Manager of the Year shows ROBERT CREAMER how he lives in the snowy off season 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 



MICKEY MANTLE IN WORDS AND DRAWINGS 

In tb* moat porcoptlvo story yot writton about 
the bissest star In baseball. Gerald Holland tells 
what Mickey Mentle Is really like. Plue five paces 
of sketchss cetchins the power of Mickey In 
action and four paces of sprins tralninc In color 


PLUS A PREVIEW OF HIALEAH’S BIG 

race, steppingstone to the derby 
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come to 

YUGOSLAVIA! 

Just a step from Italy, Austria or Greece — and you sail 
down the breath-taking Dalmatian Coast — onetime emperors’ 
playground. Visit sunny islands . . . splendid palaces. Relish the 
fine arts of Dubrovnik ... as well as the excellent food 
of fashionable seaside restaurants. 

Tour the Alpine world of Slovenia or medieval Bosnia. 
Admire the transparency of Macedonian lakes . , . the 
frescoes in old Serbian monasteries. Find, 
for friends at home, uniquely beautiful - 
though inexpensive — embroideries, silver 
filigrees, or hand-carved wonders. 
And, above all, meet the friendly Yugoslavs 
themselves, so eager to please . . . perfect 
hosts to your stay in this land of charm. 

For free information, see your Travel Agent or 


Fo 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 

66 Bro«dw«y. New York 6, N. Y. Offices and correspondents world-wide ...or 


THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


For atlrattUe 6l-pagt 
JSS7"YVGOSLAVJA REVIEW" 


609 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
lend 95 etnt* to rarer mdilinfr rait to The Yugotlar Slalt Touriit 
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At selected stores in the United States and Canada. Che american male < 
is the first truly North American fashion line of especially styled sport outerwear. 
Depicted, a blouse pocket jacket of Africano ieather and'wool shaker knit sleeves 
and knit collar. Thirty-five dollars. Manufactured by Chief Apparel, fne.. N. V. C. 



S po rtswea r 

ILLUSTRATED 


CHUCK BLAKESLEE, editor and 

publisher of The Skin Diver, jKtses 
reflectively in Jantzen’s Cornell Club 
Shirt, of fine Cotton jersey, knit in a 
line -on -tone pattern. Sizes S-M-L. 
S5.95. Shown with Jantzen walkers. 
$5.95. Walkers in many colors, sizes, 
fabrics, from $3.95, At leading stores. 


spoftswe 


^ze*v.' 

spoftsweor for sportsmen 

Inc.. PO'ltonct.8, Oregor 


BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 




BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 


G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROIECTDRS 

GENERALI^ ELECTRIC 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


DTJMMY 



T ron T.ikck. the Vianiisomc an'l 

hijih-spiritefl Kentui-ky Dt'rby 

** entry who i.-t the subject of our 

^ lead story this week, ha<l no name 

when an exiterimental issue '.sec 
cn\ I of a “new weekly sport majt- 
azine," al.<o unnamed, went to 
press in .April 1904. In that dum- 
my. Iron Liege, w’et behind the 
ears and not yet on his feet, 
played a featured role. Hut he 
had already |)icked u[) a follow- 
ing the iirepublicalion staff of 
Sports Ili.ustratkd, which put 
ovit its first regular weekly issue four months later. 

We couldn't be more pleased with Iron Liege's current 
eminence, becau.se our report on him now i.'tcc page 12) is an 
endorsement of the thoroughness with w-hich SPORTS II.- 
Li'STRATED, long Ix'fore publication, prepared for its jour- 
nalistic responsibilities to come even to the extent of hav- 
ing one of the world’s great animal photographers, the late 
Yjla, on hand to record what may prove to be a significant 
moment in si)ort, the appearance of a Derby winner. 

Whatever the odds, if Iron Liege starts at Churchill 
Downs on May 4, he'll carry some bets by admirers on the 
pri'sent staff of Spouts Ilia'strated who "knew him when.’’ 
For toward this 3-year-oId colt, our not-yet-3-year-old mag- 
azine feels a twinge of aul<l lang .syne. 


A mong the 13 “Young Men of Achievement” Philadel- 
- i)hia’s (lolden Slipper S(|uare Club honored two weeks 
ago were Richard Bond, pre.sident of John Wanamaker; Wal- 
ter Sheaffer 11, pre.sident of the Sheaffer Pen Co.; Fre<l 
Maytag II, president of the Maytag Co.; Robert (ialvin, 
president of Motorola, Inc.; Sidney L. James, managing ed- 
itor of Sports Illustratkd; and John H. Kelly Jr.. Olym- 
pic sculler. During the program Kelly, winner of the award 
for ili.stinguished achievement in .s[>ort, caught the ear of 
James, winner of the award for di.stingui.shed .service in jour- 
nalism. “I was talking to Grace on the phone the other day 
and asked if Rainier was getting Sports Ii.i.ustrated. 'Ko,' 
she told me, ‘and r<l like to .sw it loo.’ So I wonder if you 
can helj) me get it there fast?” 

Xow added to Ktlilor James’s achievements in journal- 
ism; the expediting of one brand-new Spouts Illustrated 
subscription to the Principality of Monaco. Prince Rainier 
and lYincess Grace thus join a list of titled subscribers which 
includes, among others, Norway's Prince Olaf, Belgium’s 
I*rinces.s de R^thy and Iraq’s King Feisal. 




A Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka. Il*s a cocktail. 

And what makes it a cocktail is a noticeahle, taste-pleasing, civilizing proportion 
of Noilly Prat. Make your Dry Martinis properly, correctly, tastefully. 

Put the good taste in with Noilly Prat French Dry Wrmoulh. 


don’t be a faddist; don’t be a sadist. 


don’t Stir without NOI LLY PRAT 
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The Cordial with the Scotch Whisky Base 

Made in Scotland since 1745 from the secret recipe 
of Prince Charles Edward's {^rsonal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for its unique dry flavour 
and exquisite bouquet. 

*Dram — A small drink. When the drink is 
Drambuie, a luxurious after-dinner adventure. 
Imported by w. a. taylor it co., N. Y., N. y. 
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‘•So litis is hiiih fulolity?" 


V-M't Fobwloui 'Fidclit'' Phonograph. 

Boavfifwlly Pockogoi High Fidollty 
THIS is high fiddily— Iwo speaki-rs in a 
dunl-hass n-flcx chambt-r. push-pull ampli- 
fier, 40 lo 15.000 cps frequency response. 
Tonc-o-matic " conlrol. the finest of rec- 
ord changers, alt housed in beautiful fur- 
nilurc-styled cabinets. That's the Tideiis' 
by the Voice of Music. 


Whalevrr you like, you'll like the 'Fidelis,* 
Stop whotever you’re doing and go see 
your Voice of Music dealer NOW! 



• M COirOtATIOM. SINION HAItOS. AUCMICAN .... 


F«b. 22 through March 3 


FRIDAY. FE8RUARY 22 
Bof ksibolt 
(Usdint college gemes) 
uolgete vs. Penn State, Hamilton, N V. 

Nodh Carolina vs. South Carolina, Chapal Hill. N.C. 
Oregon vs. UCLA, tugene. Ore. 

Stanford vs. Southern Caliloinia, Slantord. Calil. 
(Piofcssional) 

Hochesler vs. Fort Wayne; Philadelohia vs. Boston. Phil- 
adelphia. 

Beating 

Mid-Winier Regatta. Los Angeles (through Feb. 24> 
Beal Shew 

Buflalo Boat, Travel & Sports Show, BuRalo (through 
March 2). 

Chesapaahe Bay Boat Show. Ballimora (through Feb. 271 
Miami International Boat Show. Miami (through Feb. 27y 

* Carmen Basilio vs lohnny Sailon. welleiweighl title 

• (IS rds.), Cleveland, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Sheeting 

New York Athletic Club President's Shoot, Pelham 
Manor, N.Y. (through Feb. 23>. 

Skiing 

Roch Cup. Aspen. Colo, (through Feb. 24). 

Squesh Racquets 

Natl. Singles Championship, New Yorh(lhiough Feb. 24). 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 
Botkelbell 
(Leading college games) 

Sayloi VI. Arkansas. Waco, Tesas. 

Canisius vs. Bowling Creen, Buflalo. 

Dayton vs. Louisville. Daylon. 

Georgia Tech vs. Georgia, Allanla. 

■ Illinois vs. Purdue. Cnampaign, III. (Midwesi regional 
TV). 

Kansas vs. Nebraska. Lawrence, Kans. 

Kentucky vs. Alabama, leiinglon, Ky. 

Montana vs. Bntham Young. Missoula, Mont. 
Muhlenberg vs. St. loseph's Allentown. Pa. 

N.C. State vs. ViManova, Raleigh. N.C. 

Oregon vs. UCLA. Fugene. Ore. 

Rice vs. SMU. Houston. Teias. 

St. Louis vs. Bradley. $1. Louis. 

Stanford vs. Southern Calilornia, Stanford. Calif. 
Syracuse vs. Penn State, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Washington vs. Calilornia. Saatlle. 

(Prolcssional) 

New York vs. For! Wayne, New York. 

Rochester vs. SI. Louis, Rochester 
. Minneipolis vs. Syrecuse. Minneapolis. 2 :30 p.m. (NBC). 

Beef Shew 

Portland Boat Show. Portland, Ore. (through March 3). 

Bawling 

National Women's Doubles Championship, Indianapolis 
(through Feb. 24). 

Heekey 

* Chicago vs. Delroit, Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Montreal vs. New York. Monireal. 

Toronto vs. Boston. Toronto. 

Herse Racing 

■ Santa Anita Handicap. SI3S.D00. 3-yr.alds A up. lU m.. 
Santa Anita. Calif (Pacific netwurk-CBS'). 

■ Widener Handicap. {100,000 , 3-yr,-olds S up. IM ffl., 

• Hialeah. Fla.. 4 -30 p.m. (NBC). 

Skating 

National Indoor Spaed Championships. Lake Placid, N.Y. 
(through Feb. 24), 

Track B Field 

Natl. AAU Championships, Mad. Srj. Garden. New York. 
Atlantic Coast Confarence Indoor Games, Raleigh. N.C. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
Heekey 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 

Oelioil vs. Toronto, Delroil. 

New York vs. Montreal, Mad. $q. Garden. New York 
Skiing 

American Inlernational lumping Meet. Iron Ml.. Mien, 


MONDAY. FEBRUARY 2S 
Beiketbell 
(leading college games) 

Houston vs. Bradley. Houston. 

Kentucky vs. Auburn. Leiinglon. Ky. 

Michigan vs. Indiana, Ann Arbor. Mich. 

OhH) State vs. Illinois. Columbus, Ohio. 

Vanderbiil vs. Georgia. Nashville. 

(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis: Fort Wayne vs. Syracuse, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Badminton 

U S. vs Canada. Amaiicanionechampionships, Kitchener, 
Ont. (through Feb. 26). 
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Boxing 

■ Willi BesminoITvs. Calvin Wilson, haav)r>veighta(IOrda.), 
SI. N.ch'j, New Yoffc. 10:30 p.m. (Du Mont-TV). 
TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 2« 

Botkelboll 
(Leading college games) 

Holy Cross vs. Connecticut, Boston. 

Marouetle vs. Noire Dame. Milwaukee. 

Moniana Stale vs. Montana. Bo/eman, Monl. 

SMU vs TCU, Dallas. 

Wake Forest vs. North Carolina, Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 


Molerey cling 

Moiorcicle WHk. Daytona Beach, Fla. (through 
March 3>. 

World Figure Skating & Ice Dancing Championships. 
Coluiado Springs, Colo. (Ihiough March 2). 

WEDNESDAY. FEBRUARY 27 
Boxing 

■ Gene Fullmer vs. Charley Colton. m>d(tleweights 
* (10 tds.). Denver. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

New York vs. Chrcago, Mad. Sq. Garden. New York, 
THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 28 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

New York vs. Boston; Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne. 
Syracuse. N Y. 

Philadelphia vs. Minneapolis, Philadelphia 
Golf 

Baton Rouge Open, JIS.OOO, Baton Rouge 
(through March 3). 

Jacksonville Women's Open. SS.OOO, Jacksonville 
(through March 3). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

Oelroil vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

Swimming 

Southern Conference Championships, Citadel. Chatles- 
lon. S C. (through March 2). 

Tennis 

Phoenii Thunderbird Championship, Phoemi, Anz. 
(through March 1). 

FRIDAY. MARCH 1 
Track & Field 

Big Ten Indoor Track Meet, Ohio Slate. Columbus, 
Ohio (through March 2). 


SATURDAY. MARCH 2 


Boating 

St. Petersburg-Bradenion Ocean Sailing Race. St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Horse Racing 

■ The Flamingo, $100,000. 3-yr.-olds, IVt m 

• Fla,. 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

* Santa Anita Derby, $100,000. 3-yr -olds, 
Santa Anita, Calif. (Pacific nelwork-CBS*) 


. Hialeah, 
IH m.. 


Quebec Kandahar races. Mont Tremblant. Oue. 
(through Match 3). 


SUNDAY. MARCH 3 
Motorcycling 

National Championship Race. $7,S00, Daytona Beach. 
Fla. 

National Jumping Championship, Berlin, N.H. 


* See local listing. 


HUNGARIAN OLYMPIANS' 

ATHLETIC TOUR 

Thursdoy, February 21 

Hungarian swimmers and water poloisis in com- 
petition. SI. Louis. 

Fridoy, February 22 

Hungarian lencers in competition and gymnasts in eihi- 
bilion Dallas. 

Sunday, February 24 

Hungarian lencers m competition and gymnasts in eihi- 
bilion. Waco. Teias; swimmers and water poloists in 
competition. Norman. Okla. 

Monday, February 2S 

Hungarian fencers in compelilion and gymnasts in eihi- 
bilion, Houston (through Feb. 27), swimmers and 
water poloists in competition. College Slation. Tsias. 
Tuesday, February 26 

Hungaiian swimmers and water poieisls in competition, 
Houston (through Feb. 27). 

Thursday, Februory 28 
Hungarian swimmers and water poloists in competition. 
El Paso. Teias. 


■ TV * COLOR TV • NETWORK RADIO] 
ALL TIMES E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 



Fetlierwate Fa.shions 

for Ffeawweiolit Dates... 

Flrxihle Fethcnvates adil ilcliiilu to vour hours . . . and 
months to M)Uf delighll Enjov this truly su|H‘ri()r Nunn-Bush 
.Vnkle-Fasliioiifd comfort with inon; cytra wear tlian 
you d think possible., and satisfying' continued good looks ! 


Nunn^Bush 

IM fi r,/ ... 

L1 .NKLE FASHIONED SHOj ^ J 

Also makers of Edgerton Shoes jor Men from $11,05 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY. MANUFACTURERS. MIISVAUKEE 1, V/ISCONSIN 
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JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Should there be 
an open in tennis 
as there is in golf? 


CELESTE HOLM 

iicerrlij Hilln 
and S'eir York 
Movie ulur 

Yes, and if for no oth- 
er reason than to get 
Tony Traberl, former 
champion, back into 
the picture. Tony was 
once a world figure in 
tennis. You hear little of him since I’ancho 
Gonzales won in their worldwide profes- 
sional tour. A teiinus open would give Tony 
new recognition. 



JOSEPH W. MARTIN 



Minority Z.f<idcr 
0 / the Houve 


1 can’t think of a sin- 
gle objection to an 
open in tennis, and 
with good reason. For 
one thing, the open in 
golf has done more 
than all the amateur tournameiit.s ever held 
to make golf the popular and highly pub- 
licized game it is. If the open can do that 
for golf, it can for tenni.s. 


LIEUT. RALPH GUGLIELMI 

VSAF 

Former AU-Amcrican 
quarlrrlHick 

Definitely. In tennis, 
the United States i.<? 
behind the eight ball. 
Tennis ability in .Aus- 
tralia is a stepping 
stone to a lucrative ca- 
reer. So everybody plays tennis. .An open 
in this country would encourage kids to play 
tennis. The open has helped golf. A young- 
ster could remain an amateur if he wished. 



RON COCHRAN 


' US 

Tcicvigion 

ronimenliitor 


CT) 

W*®^***.’ ^ impression 

lingers with millions 
belong 

to country clubs that 
they 

chance because tenni-s 
competition is social and high-toned. An 
open would not destroy the amateurism in 
tennis, but would broaden the base of com- 
petition and give us a lot more tup players. 


VINCENT RICHARDS 



Former Olympic 
teiiiiix champion 


Yes. I’rofessional ten- 
nis has biH*n fighting 
for a tennis open .since 
1927. Amateur tennis 
Is doomed unless it is 
rescued by open tour- 
nament.s. They would give tennis added 
publicity and attract more young players 
by giving them an incentive, ju.si a,« the 
open in golf has done. 


PERLE MESTA 

llos/iJHt/fun 
Former Amlnnmador 
to LuxemiHJurij 

Yes. That would be 
the greatest thing for 
tennis, not only here, 
hut in other counirie.s. 
How could an “open." 
once a year, hurt the 
amateur standing of those representing us 
in the Davis Cup competition? An open in 
golf hasn’t hurt the standing of the golf 
amateurs. 



HR. JUSTICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


n 


I'.S, Supremi Court 


I’m strongly in favor 
of an open in tennis 
to stimulate interest 
in the game among 
our boys and girls. A 
tennis open would hold 


out the prospect of a career in ten 
the more able players. Many more of our 
boy.s would undoubtedly .start playing the 
game more .seriously and objectively. 


GENERAL CLIFTON B. CATES 



Former Commandotit 
of U.S. Marine Corps 


Why not? In a sense, 
We do have an open 
in football, where the 
very best of the col- 
lege players play the 
champion pro team 
each year in Chicago for the Chicago Trib- 
une charities. The open in golf has world- 
wide interest. The low stale of tennis de- 
mands an open to give it needed interest. 


ARTHUR W. MACPHERSON 



iVew I’wrA' 

f)aris Cup Commillee 


Yes. But many in ten- 
nis are oppo.sed. Since 
the Davis Cup was giv- 
en for world competi- 
tion, it has been our 
aim to present the best 
players we can assemble. .Amateur tourna- 
ments between countries are wonderful, but 
we should help develop our best amateurs 
through a national open. 


JOHN T. COX 

f'.S. Xoral Academy 
Sports 

publirily director 

Definitely. An open 
would add great inter- 
est. 'Fennis fans would 
love it. A national open 
would greatly benefit 
the young amateur by 
giving him experience against the top pros. 
However, the bigge.st boo.st for tennis would 
be the widespread construction of muni- 
cipal courts. 

coxfinHcd OH paye II 



SPORTS illustrated 




Sovertigii in (Kivor, l2 year old Ciiiivas Regal 

is tlic gloiy of the Highlands. ..and tiie 

most wanted premium Scotch whisky in America. 

CHIVAS REGAL 


7Am iiitfipiflall<‘ii t'f Hrltfi ( 
(hr Hi III f. .'ti ptliliiil\ Pi III! f 
oj Wat Ill'll. Ill thr liatth of 
Httuiiivihiini. ?!'«» I>iiiiifiil 
fiprriiilly fi'i ( /ill'll I 
bj the iiiliil Phil J/iiyi. It 
lii'iJly ifproiitieef the rfjiel 
if mi'iaii M, rf 

ainifiil Kyiiiiiliiim. liiltr 
liif,hly litvelvpiil in /inly. 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 




BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOT • GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW -OR-'., N.Y. 





ALMOST 30 SQUARE FEET OF GLASS -iirnniiii] you Mith [>icluri--uiti<li>w 111:111 amt ! Tlit' •etliiig lH.-aiiUlijl lliak-ah 


The Big M fbr'57_ Dream-Car Designed to 
help you see, sit, stretch and drive! 



NEW POWER SEAT THAT ■•REMEMBERS" ill'- favorite ).n«itinn of 
rvcTy <iri\<T in the fainiU. move- to it aiiti>iiialiealt\ at a loiieh of 
a liial. OtiP of Tlip Hi" M*s many opiioiiat tlrcam-ear fi-alurt-i. 



NEW KEYBOARD CONTROL activate- llie •■iiioollie-i Meri'-()-Mali<- 
llri'e ever. \ fini;er loueli -.tarts the enpine. ronlrol^ nniiral, low, 
drive, reverse, |>arL, atui even releases the new loe-sel [larkitip brake! 



BIGGER IN EVERY IMPORTANT DIMENSION -The indii-try’s l.ippe-^l *i/e increa-e! 
Vnii'll a|>|>reeiale The Hip M's O-foot jia— eimer eom)iarlinetil anil it* preater 
!>e.tl wiiltli front and back. More headruoin, lep rooiii. walk-in room loo. 


Nil (itliiT ear sltares Mert urvV ilistiiu tive limk. \iiil there's a l)oitcTit 
fur you ill every ilreani-ear line. e\erv hio-eur diinension. Mereiiry's 
new size is tml oiih for Iteaulv am! Iii\iir\ Inil for spaeiousiiess iiisiili-. 
Merrury's new power (up to ■Th'i iip is available witli tin- M-kk"! 
<‘ii^iiie) pives you a lirilliaiit tii-w kitnl of wingctl perforniaiiee. 
Meri'urv '» new lowness gives weilileil-to-tlie-road staldlitv. New, 
massive ,|et-l''lo bumpers give liigb anil low proteelion. Ami Meri-ury's 
e\i lu>ive Floating Kiile smooths your wav over any kimi of road a.s 
no other ear has ever done! I here's mueh more news evervwhere — 
umler llie liood. llie roof, the rear deck. Set- it all at your Mig M di’aler's! 


THE BIG MERCURY for 57 with DREAM-CAR DESIGN 


Mrncuov DIVISION 'FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


HOTBOX 

continiird from {Higr 8 


MAURICE e. McLOUGHLIN 

.SiHt/irji chnmpiou 

lyij uiid I'jij 


I am mort* favorahlt- 
'hail othcrwisf. If, iis 
in K«lf, the opf-n can 
be controllt'd Ihroujj^’ 
( In- VDordiiiali'd efTiirts 
<if reprfsentaiive as- 
s<ioi:iiit)ns mainiainin}; propt-r jurisdiction 
over the professional us well as the amateur 
g:ime, I believe the prestise and high stantl- 
iir<ls of both could he maintained. 



ROBERT A. SMALLEY 

Mionii 

Virf-l‘residetil 
('iiKtiirr Rent .-f Cur 

Yes. Tennis became 
big time when it 
moved from the New- 
port I R.I. I Casino to 
P'orcst Hills. To re- 
main hie 1 ime we mu:«t 
enc-ouratjeourboy-sto play tennis. Municipal 
courts and the lure of a national open 
would help. In .Australia, most lM)ys play 
b-nnis just as ours play baseball. 



KEN WILLSON 

Rulfi'lh, S '.( '. 

Vjrc-/*rr.SM/r)d 
Tohocco Riidio S' fliiofk 

Yes. We used to be 
the Krealesl tennis 
country in the world, 
but tennis is losing 
out as a sp4-ctator 
spftrl. Shades of Bill 
Tilden. Don Budite and Jack Kramer. What 
goes? If we don't l<K)k out, the champion- 
ships will be btick in the Newport Casino- 
An ofM'ti would be a hypo for tennis. 



NEXT WEEK: 

Shiiiilil irv nijulate 
boat traffic like 
nuloniohile trnffief 



Nothing suits a man like -^Olltl^Utir k 

...especially in our luxurious pure worsted Gabardine import from 
Italy ... silken-soft to the touch, yet remarkably shape-retaining... 
tailored for utmost case in the inimitable ' Supertlcx" manner. 

Featuring subtly distinctive shades of natural, olive, burnt olive, 
grey, dark navy and brown. 

Suits of rare imports from S95. Fine domestics from $75. 


Look tor the Sot4lbu i(k lahel 
NEW VtlUK Slutrl 

.\r.lii,pr, M*'* . The And"Ter Sh'ip 

Arihur L Julinton Co 

KiiTiln IVIIet t, Mgr» 

CftUiljriaM*, .Mao . The Slnrp 

CFitftriM.n S t' J41 k Kr«,4.lv.ik 
Ch«rl"l1e N. C., W-««J. Llil. 

Cri«rl»ii*«llle Va 

TIh* Vi'iina Men’* Stinp 
Clnriiinatl . Vcindpr lirinli A llaron 

naUiiii. Otilu. ..Thp SlMr"iii‘!lnti Cn. 

Ka-I O-anar N 3 Tl^nRlil Kuiirp 
Kre-h Mrai1.)W« L I Tti ->tnir*a>la|p’« 
r.faiKl Ha|i|.|* 

MackprrlP lexlrnU- M'lnpnp 
Opppti»lp,p., \ C Y<>unl» lirlKtp C't 


on \uils. jatkels und stjikt j! 

I. a J ill T«pp4i anO 

I.an. lOpt ... r.rnff A W.4f Cn 

Ixainal-in K» Merpo 

]>>• Ancrlp* . Kiihpri Kirk. Ltd 
IxuioIIIp. K> UimIpp 

Lv'ni'hTiura Va. ... WUIf.Camp. Inp 
I.inn, Ma-« JuJ4. Inr 

SIpfnplilt Alfppd'i 

.MllaankPf SlIvprilnBp'i 

Xaplnlllv .... Mallpmer'a 

.Si'« Ofinn* Tpppv a Juilpn C'l l.id. 
Np« R-^fhplle. N T. . .ni'ornmadalp'l 
S t'-ik Ih Ki-I.I.a.k A l.ra. M.l 
I'alm ll.-a. n Harr)- Kruin Schur 

I'-. « I- '!« Itavr. \\ IlliaPni 

l*Stla.... J'<hn M'anainakpr t'nlr Shi,p 
Clltihiirah lluahpi A llaTOier 

l-F-t-nrll. Ma<, Ht.onMd', 

|k>fOan.l Orp Har llid«pp 

l*fi,IlJpt« Iillll»,u*p. Lid 


the /i«c stores listed heloU'! 


1(1.1, men. I. Va 

San IhPC" 

San FrarirOm 
Santa llarhara 

8a* aliriah 
Spall Ip 


rt'*bpTi Kirk l.i'l 
Tapiil* and Wpp-I* 

Mnn't Uualll) KIv’P 
All-pfl l.'d 


KliflntB.II III M.h Wil-.ii Inn 
SpPlnaB-ld. Ma't ll)lllinu«p, l.'d 
Slaiiir'ip.l r<*nn il..-.ininR<la|p'* 

Tul-a Okla . .Mpllennell A l'* 
I'*.,* 'if Va Hiptpio 8li*'|*lii rd. li» 
Wa-l'i-,«n'i |i (' Ariliur A -kdlei 
WllUai'.*n.«n Mao l|. ii-' ..f M al'r 
WiJinlnrlnn Man-ure A Crpllxitiai 
Wln*l.*n SiIpri k 8iri*u«l i' * 


L sirau"*'** c'" *tor«* Other clti»* mrili 6RIEC0 BROS. Inc.. 200 filth »»e.. Hew fofh 

Kniitviiia Kiih‘1 Exclusil e m^nHludUftn of SOV'l H \C ICK Superfiex clolhei 


w 


^outi|.miirk "Superjlex” 


"Fetling is BelUvimgt'’ 


FEBRUARY 25. 1957 
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SPORTS 

ILLLISTI^ATED 

FEBRUARY 25,1957 

THE BABY STARTED 
AT 9,066 TO 1 

Once*ln>a*lifetime pictures tell the heart-warming story of an obscure colt 
who has become one of the favored contenders In this year’s Kentucky Derby 


O N March 10, 1954 Sports Illustrated’s Picture Editor, 
Gerald Astor. and the famous nature photographer, 
Ylla, walked through a cool evening to a foaling barn 
at Calumet Farm in Lexington, Ky. A mare named Iron 
Maiden indicated to her two handlers, Everett Plunkett 
and David Clark, that her time was near. At 12:50 a.m. she 
dropped a frisky colt into the aristocratic stillness of Calu- 
met. Three minutes later Ylla took the pictures {left and 
befoic) of the first delicate moments of a Thoroughbred. 
Ylla did not live either to see the colt again or her pictures 
of him in print, for in 1955 she was tragically killed when 
photographing a bullock race for Sports Illustrated in In- 
dia. To Calumet the new colt was only one of 31 foals of 


that year. To the impersonal Jockey Club in New York he 
was simply to be one of 9,067 Registered Thoroughbreds of 
1954, all of whom were eligible for the Kentucky Derby of 
1957. A decided interest in the colt was taken by Calu- 
met, for the bay foal was sired by Bull Lea, the stallion 
whose blood has been passed on to many of Calumet’s 
mightiest runners. Immediately after foaling, Farm Man- 
ager J. Paul Ebelhardt filed a report about “a good, strong 
Bull Lea colt, of good proportions and size, typical of all 
Bull Leas the way he gets around.” The colt had every 
advantage which could be given him, notably the best pos- 
sible care and handling. But the test of his future would de- 
pend mostly on himself; on his own heart, sinews and luck. 



First timid look at the outside world (left) and loving llcke from mother: Iheae pieturea were taken juat three minutee after birth 


FEBRUARY 25. 1957 
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Barely 30 minutes after foaling, eager colt unsuccessfully struggles to get up. His mother casually nibbles hay, but she stays close by 


THE FIRST STEPS ARE 
THE HARDEST 

Two (layj5 passffi iH-fon- Iron MaiHpn and her foal were sent 
from the foalinji barn to Calumet’s broofl-mure barn. Here 
the poll saw a little more of the world; red and white build- 
ings, leisurely painters creosoliiig 21 miles of while oak 
fenc(*.s around his980-apre home, intriguing shadows daiifing 
in the sunlight, and other animals. His third day brought 
a new strangenes.s. A halter was put around him to ac- 
cuslom him to walking with men. All was liappy until the 
ninth day, when his mother was taken from him to be 
mated again. For the first time he endured a desperate 
loneliness, hut mother returned fairly soon and the two 
spampered together through the fields. The only regulations 
rigidly im})o.sed on the colt were feeding times at 2 p.m., 1 I 
p.m. and 4 a.m. His father. Bull Lea, took his exercise some 
200 yards away, on the other side of a sturdy fence: stallions 
are not allowed to romp with foals, whom they might bite 
or injure, .\nother son of Bull la‘a, but full-grown, was 
in another nearby enclosure: a horse called Citation, in 
1948 the third of Calumet’s five Derby winners (the others: 
Whirlaway, 1941; Pensive, 1944; Fonder, 1949: Hill Gail, 
19o2 I. On Sumlays. visitors came to stare at some of these 
great names. As yet, no one spared a glance for Junior. 
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After 00 minutes, he is up and tshing his food from mother 




hold Btill for first formal family portrait 


The Bull Lea colt shows early alertness as he poses alone (right) 



Joyfully romping In fields of bluegrass. Iron Malden's son (left) 


carefree yearling 


hard schooling began In July 10S5. All 


Beflttlngly solemn, the youngster (i 




workouts 


I 

DISCIPLINING STEPS 
TOWARD DEDICATION 




summer long he spent 18 hours a day in the open air 
early stage he revealed signs of an erratic temper 


Exactly six months after foaliiiR— Sept. 11, 1954— the colt was defin- 
itively separated from the mare. He was otlicially one year old on 
Jan. 1, 1955, and in July was turned over to Yearling Trainer Rob- 
ert Moore. He first learned the courtesy of the track (waiting his 
turn, standing immobile while otlier-s thundered by), then was load- 
ed into vans for short tri[>s so he would get used to shipping without 
panicking and injuring himself. But he wasn’t going anywhere yet. 
If he showed Moore he could become a good ra<“er, he woulil leave 
for Florida with the Calumet string in November. Ebelhardt already 
thought well of him; “You know, you might see five girls walking 
down the street, and you might like the conformation of one of 
them. It’s the same with horses." And Moore told H. A. (Jimmy) 
Jones, Calumet's highly successful trainer: “I really think this 
is the one we’ve been looking for.” [Pholoijrophs hy Hichnrd Meek.) 



Head slightly bowed, colt stands quietly in Hialeah Park schooling gale 
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Breakfast bafore hla very firat race: Chicago. Aug. 21. 195B 


THE SLOW GREEN STEPS 
TO DISAPPOINTMENT 

He got a name. First it was Iron Lea, but Calumet’s own- 
er. Mrs. Gene Markey, changed it to Iron Liege. Iron Liege 
bad a difficult winter. The colt contracted a cough, which 
slowed his training and delayed his first race until August 
21, 1956, at Washington Park. He broke slowly and fin- 
ished sixth. Trainer Jones said, ‘‘He just ran green. The 
clods of dirt kept coming back at him from the horses in 
front and he ducked them like a toad in a hailstorm.” On 
Sept. 5, at Belmont Park, Eddie Arcaro took him out of 
the hailstorm to win a six-furlong race. Nine days later he 
was third ; on Sept. 22 he won again. Then he stuck his left 
foreleg through a canvas rack in his stall and sawed it al- 
most down to the tendon. This could have resulted in a 
bowed tendon, which has ended racing for many Thorough- 
breds. Famed Veterinarian W'illiam Reed cured him (“He 
was a good patient” ', but he didn’t win again. Nevertheless, 
Iron Liege was widely recognizeil as a “useful” colt and 
ranked 18th of his generation. {Photographs by Art Shay.) 



Co-*tar for m day (•tablemate Gen. Duke ran with him). Iron Liege got VIP treatment from handler* the first time he went to the post 


The bose (Trainer Jimmy Jones) attends to saddle adjustment before the unsuccessful debut ^ 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE SPIRITED STEPS 
OFA15-TO-1 SHOT 



’ITu* alert, sensitive and mature head on the faciiiK page 
now belongs to an established race horse. Iron Liege win- 
tered well as a 2-year-ol<I and early in 1 !>57 earned the title 
of one of the best of the :l-year-old crop. His ftrsl race was 
on Jan. 19. when he was led from Stall fi, Barn AA. onto the 
Hialeah track while Trainer Jones fidgeted thoughtfully. 
Calumet’s agent, De‘e Brooks, watched and whispered to 
a friend. "I think he'll win.” He did, by a length. Jubilation 
snatched Jimmy Jones for only a m«>men1. He had been 
through thi.s too often to allow hi.s elation free rein. Ten 
(lays later Iron Li(‘ge won a seven-furlong race, and on Feh. 
9 he made the headline.s by beating his highly regarded 
stablemate, (Jen. Duke, and setting a new Hialeah track 
record for a mile and a sixteenth. Last week lie finished a 
creditable third to the same (Jen. Duke and Bold Ruler, 
the two leading Derby contenders at this time. In three 
months, since his last disappointing race on Oct. 27, I95fi, 
Iron Liege had found within himself a flicker of Hame which 
pumpeci new vitality into the J-year-old galaxy. The mo- 
ments of anguish through injury and the months of drudg- 
ery were paying off. He has yet to penetrate the threshold 
of greatness, and may never do so. But Iron Liege is al- 
ready a successful horse. The 9,(l<)fi-to-l baby is now a man, 
and only a I5-to-l shot for next May’s Kentucky Derby. 



Sharply urgad by Jockey Dave Erb in tael week's Everglades Stakes, 


Liege runs third as Gen. Duke surges to catch Bold Rulei 






EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THOUGHTS WHILE RUNNING THE MILE • YALE GIVES THANKS 
FOR THE REPECHAGE # NEVER A DULL MOMENT AT BERKELEY • 
BACHE S, CO. HIRES A TWO-STAGE ROCKET • WRESTLING SET 


TECHNOLOGY NOTE 

■nv)OTBAl.LS are sometimes made with 
rubber skins nowadays; cotton sails 
seem to be giving way to Dacron; even 
in the games department, technology 
never stands still. This is by way of 
introducing a report from a 10-year-old 
young lady who attended a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day party in Texas. 

"What did you do at the party?” 
she was asked. "Oh,” she said, "we 
played a nice game. It’s called ‘Spin 
the Container.’ ” 

IMPRESSIONS OF A MILE RUN 

B urr Grim is a 23-year-old Uni- 
versity of Maryland senior who 
doesn’t get his name into the papers 
very often, but he has been traveling 
the indoor track circuit this winter and 
competing against the well-known 
stars who do, men like Ron Delany 
and Fred Dwyer and Laszio Tabori. 
His idea is to run as well as he can, 
waiting for the inevitable moment 
when the stars decide it is time to take 
over, and then try to hold on for a 
third or fourth place. Last week, in the 
46th running of the New York AC’s 
Baxter Mile, the race once more fol- 
lowe<i the reliable pattern. Delany won 
and Dwyer finished second. But let 
Grim tell his story: 

"Just before the starting gun my 
race strategy came to me in a flash. 
Get out in front with the leaders this 
time. Get a real fast start, but if some- 
one goes by too fast, then let them set 
the pace for the first quarter.” 

(At the start of the 1 1-lap race Grim 
settled into third place behind Jim 
Beatty of North Carolina and the 
NYAC's George King.) 

"With nine laps to go I began to 
figure the pace was too slow, so I 


moved up into first. It's a funny thing, 
but at this point 1 wasn’t even aware 
of what was going on around me— 
couldn’t hear the band, the crowd or 
even the other runners in the race. 

“I was thinking about form now, 
trying to keep my steps short, my arms 
in tight. When I went into the lead I 
got a good feeling about how nice and 
short my steps were. I got in front, 
and then something told me I was 
slowing down, and I really thought I 
was, so I ran faster.” 

(With six laps to go Grim stretched 
his lead to five yards, and with five to 
go had opened a gap of more than 15 
yards. Delany and Dwyer, running to- 
gether, were well back.) 

“At about this time I heard the an- 
nouncer say, ‘Two minutes four sec- 
onds at the half,’ and the way I felt- 
good but not very good— made me re- 


alize I wasn’t going to have any fin- 
ishing sprint. In my mind I imagined 
that Phil Coleman, or King, or Beat- 
ty, was right behind me with Delany 
and Dwyer just behind him. I was 
beginning to wonder why someone 
didn’t come by me. Now, with five 
laps to go, I suddenly thought of John 
Landy and how he said that after 
you’ve reached the 1,000-yard mark 
you should start going all out. Just 
like that, suddenly I’d thought of 
Landy. So I went all out.” 

(Delany and Dwyer, pulled along by 
his surge, moved up and, with three 
laps remaining, were running third 
and fifth.) 

“With three laps to go, just for a 
fast moment, I thought I might just 
win it. But then I suddenly began to 
tire, and when you’re tired you start 
thinking of all the reasons why you 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

# Busch's Strong Brew 

A.<i major leaguers head(.>d for the sun-country, none had a more pointed send- 
off than St. Ix>uis’ Frank (Trader) Lane. Said Owner Augu.sl Bu.sch Jr., off the cuff 
at a dinner; “I expect the Cardinals to come damn close to a pennant in 19.')7, 
and l9o8 is going to be a sure thing or Frank Lane will be out on his rump." He smiled 
when he .said it. but it still sounded like an ultimatum. 

# Old Prose for Old Pros 

As the memory of the All-America profes.sionaI football league and its $3 million 
loas fades, the thought of a new pro league becomes more enticing. Millard T. 
Lang, soccer enthusia-st from Baltimore, last week proposed a 16-club league, 
canva.ssed mayors, stirred no fear in the N’FL. 

# Deep Eddy 

Caught in the eddies of NC.A.A football recruiting penallie.s, the University of 
Washington crew is becalmed. One of 14 schools prohibited from NCAA compe- 
tition, Washington must visit its football penalties on its other, presumably inno- 
cent teams. Another innocent awash: Ohio State’s fine swimming team. 

# Man Bites Dog . . . Again 

Southern Methodist University, following a precedent set by W’yoming (SI, Feb. 
18), has bound new Coach Bill Meek with an iron-clad contract. Meek munt coach 
at S.MU five years; only escape provided is ill health. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


shouldn’t run faster. I thought of Cole- 
man. Why hadn’t he come by to take 
the lead a.s he usually does at thus point 
in the race? I needed a pacemaker real 
bad by then. I thought about Delany 
ami Dwyer, prol)ably right beliind me. 
They mu.st be about ready to come 
by me, why didn't they? With two laps 
to go I could KU<Uleu!y hear everything 
around me. mainly because I was get- 
ting real tired. 

"I hear<l a voi<'e .sbout. ‘They’re 
coinin’ up! Tliey’re coinin’ up!’ When 
they didn’t go by me right away, it 
dawned on me how far ahead I must 
liave been, but still they ilidn't pas.s. 

■’Tlien what I was expecting all dur- 
ing the race happened. When they 
came l)y me they were going so fa.st 1 
gave up all hope. I thought. 'Hero 
comes another of my 1:11 miles, so 
wliy not relax?’ If lliey’d come hy a 
little slower I would have taken after 
tliem, blit tliey were going .so fast. 
Tliey got about 10 yards out ahead 
of me and I .said to myself. ‘You’ve 
run a good race ami there are still oth- 
ers to beat.’ 1 was .surprised that the 
others hadn’t come hy me loo. and I 
picked up again. 

■‘Beatty’s passing me on the last 
turn was kind of discouraging, hut 
wlien I looked hack and saw King 
gaining on me I liad enough left to 
hold him off for fourth.” 

His lime was anollier good 4:11.4. 

NEW WORD 

T iik vorAUfUAHY of sport, which has 
enriched the language with such all- 
purpose words as "team" and “goal” 
ami "score” and even "houn’ dawg,” 
has just given us a useful new French 
noun with great po.ssil)ilitie.s. The word 
is rcperhatjf, ami since even the recent 
dictionaries have not caught up with 
it. perhaps it should be defined just 
for tlie record. It means a re-fishing, 
ora chance to fish again, or, more loose- 
ly. a second chance. Of course, any- 
one wlio followed the fortunes of the 
Yale crew at the Melbourne Olympics 
will recall the word. After losing its 
first heat, Yale was given a repech- 
age wliich it magnificently exploited 
to win the rest of its races and the gold 
medal for eight-oared crews. 

At a banquet honoring these same 
Yale athletes the other night, the uni- 
versity chaplain opened up one of the 
limitless new avenues available to this 
word hy adapting it to theology. As he 
spoke grace for the li.OOb diners at the 
Waldorf Astoria in New York, the Kev. 
Burton MacI.ean said: "Bless, O Clod, 
this compa«\y gathered for the love 


and honor of young men of Yale. 
Orant to us joyful hearts for their 
victorit*s . . . gratitude for their high 
courage, good humor, sport.smanship. 
and good coaching. Most especially do 
we thank Thee for llie repechage; for 
the secotul chance whenever and wher- 
ever it comi's to us in life.” 

DRY WIT AND WET TOWELS 

TT7MII.B Coach Pete Newell munched 
'' happily on a series of wet towels 
one night Iasi week. Iiis I'niversity 
of California hasketliall team demol- 
ished Idaho to remain well ahead in 
the Pacific Coast Conference basket- 
ball campaign. Newell is a slim, likable 
gentleman with a strong taste for wet 
towels and practical jokes ami a p«-n- 
cliant for developing fine basketliall 
teams. He started at the I’niversity of 
San Francisco, moved on to Michigan 
State, and since he Inis been re- 
sponsible for the rise of California as a 
coast basketball power. Fnlil Newell 
came along, tlie Pacific Coast cham- 
pionsbip slmltled about between CSC’. 
l.'CLA, Washington and Oregon State. 

The victories over Idaho Friday and 
Saturday nights put Cal’s conference 
record at 10-0 and nearly insured New- 
ell an opportunity to demonstrate liis 
towel-chewing ability in the NCAA 
regional tournaments. 

While Newell is — in common with 
nearly all basketball coaches— a high- 
strung, nervous spectator at his team’s 
games, he is a relaxed, casual type be- 
tween limes, with an elfin, wry sense 
of humor which finds its outlet in rather 
elaborate practical jokes. Despite his 
success at California, he has not been 
completely comfortable there. When he 
wa-s at Michigan State he gave free 
rein to his j apery. Nearly alt of his jokes 
turn on the same situation — the ab- 
sence of the victim at a critical time, 
repealed again and again. Newell, of 
course, provides the critical time, to 
wit: 

Steve Sebo was an assistant coach at 
Michigan State during Newell’s tenure, 
and he had the misfortune to occupy an 
office visible from Newell’s. Newell 
spotted Soho leaving his office one 
morning and picked up his phone. 

“This is Dr. Hannah [John A. Han- 
nah, pre.sident of Michigan Stale],” he 
told Sebo’s secretary. “Is Mr. Sebo 
there?” 

“No, he just stepped out for a min- 
ute,” she replied. "May I have him call 
you?’’ 

“No, thank you," the pseudo Dr. 
Hannah said. "I’ll call liim later when 
I have lime.” 


Newell settled back happily to 
watch Sebo stick within earshot of his 
phone for a while. Then, when Sebo 
left for a few moments, he called back. 

“Not. tliere?” lie asked, aggries'edly. 
“Well, I’ll just have to call again. No, 
no . . . don’t ask him to call me. I'll 
call him.” 

Sebo returned to find he bad mi^ed 
a sei-oiul call from the .suppo.sed Dr. 
Hannah and stuck doggedly to his tlesk 
for a long time before he ventured 
awaj*. No sooner had he left than New- 
ell called again, exasperation in his 
voice: “Doesn’t Mr. Sebo ever work?” 

After two more hurriofl absences by 
Sebo and two more irritable phone calls 
by Newell-liannab, Sebo camped by 
his [ihone to stay, until he di.scoverwl 
the joke. 

“They were a loose bunch of guys 
at Micliigan State,” Pete says now, ex- 
plaining why he ha.s not tried any of his 
jokes at California. “It just seemed to 
happen naturally. The Cal people are 
wotulerful. hut diflerent. I just couldn’t 
see myself pulling a stunt on Brutus 
Hamilton or Pappy Waldorf — though 
you may have given me an idea.” 

Newell is a meticulous coach, who 
analyses his team thoroughly and pays 
close attention to defense and the need 
of individuals to move well even with- 
out the ball on offen-se. .\gainst Idaho 
lust week, his team moved well and 
Newell, who uses his wet towels to talk 
to as well as to chew on. had very little 
to complain about. He chewed and 
chewed and once in a while he threw 



the towel in the air as a signal of de- 
light. Wlieii a victory is won, Newell 
has been known to throw a towel some 
20 feet in the air. 

Onee, tlie other night, he sent a tow- 
el soaring, but not in token of victory. 
No doubt Steve Sebo will be happy to 
learn that Newell, in the excitement of 
tlie moment, picked up the wrong towel 
to chew on. "Salty,” he grumbled and 
tossed it aside. 

His California team bail just passed 
it around to mop off perspiration. 

A RIGHT-HANDER SWITCHES 

N ooody.” .said A1 Rosen, “would 
turn down the kind of money I can 
make in ba.seball bei-au-se he got bootnl. 
Leaving ba.sebali wa.s a matter of eco- 
nomics.” He wa.s sitting in the board 
cotilintird oh pmje 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conlinind 

room of Barli** A; C o. at :5<) Wall Street, 
a j)lace of heavy carpets aiul (lijjuiluMl 
ijuiet. Most ballplayers eouUl hardly 
expect to feel at home there, but Uoseii 
\va.s at ease. Last sea.soti lie was third 
liasemaii for the Cleveland Iiulian.s. 
This season he is a reKistered repre- 
sentative of the New York Stock Kx- 
cliange, working in Bache & Co.'s 
ClovelamI olfice. 

Hosen won* his new uniform— dark 
suit, black slioes and white shirt with 
a button-down collar— a.s if he had nev- 
er known any other. Perliaps in antici- 
pation of his second career, his hair 
lias turned banker’s gray. He is 

He is also a first-class example of a 
fluiet baseball change. Just about ex- 
tinct now is the old-style baseball has- 
been witli nothing left but clippings 
and a lifetime pass to the old ball park. 
Players nowaday.s sc*ein to know belter 
than their predeces.sors ever did how 
sharply the returns can diminish for a 
ninri in his JOs. They are learning to 
huihl careers that resemble a two-stage 
rocket: business takes over when base- 
hall’s momentum dies. 

No player has planned the change 
more carefully, or made it more neatly, 
than A1 Ro.sen. In 19511 he was voter! 
tlie ino.st valuable player in tlie Ameri- 
<'an League. It was a unanimous vote, 
the first one in .\inerican League histo- 
ry. Rosen might well liave felt then 
that the future was the last and least 
of his problem.s. But lliat fall he took an 
ofT-season job with a Cleveland bond 
house, anrl in sul)seuu^‘>n ofT seasons he 
has worked for Bache & Co. (In 1917, 
when he was still In the minors, Rosen 
took the precaution of obtaining a 
degree in economies at the University 
of Miami.' 

"I have a name, contacts and ex- 
perience. Baseball has done ail this for 
me. We ballplayers— I guess I have to 
cal! myself an ex-ballplayer now — nev- 
er likerl to hear the oldtimers criticize 
modern baseball, and I don't want to 
be that kind of oldtimer. But I tliink 
it's right to say that lia.sel>all is not 
su<‘h a swell life as people think. P'or 
seven months a year you don’t <!o any- 
thing but wait to go out to the ball 
park. 

"I don’t want to be packing a suit- 
case every two weeks, I want to live in 
a home. 1 want to see my children grow 
up. 1 look at men 50, 6(1, 70 years old. 
and the older 1 gel the younger they 
sw*in. 1 want to work now toward the 
time when the difference between their 
age and mine has disappeared." 


These views are common, nowadays, 
in both leagues. Kvery liencti has 
enough businessmen to slock a Rotary 
Club luncheon. There are liijunr store 
proprietors, insurance salesman, bank- 
ers. restaurateurs, bowling alley opera- 
tors an<l at least one designer of sports 
clothes. They don’t plan to endure the 
long letflown tlirougli the minors: they 
don’t even figure on .si-rajiing through, 
somehow, to age oil when tlie rich new 
pension plan begins ii) pay off; they 
mean to go right on supporting them- 
selves a,s nearly as po.ssible in the man- 
ner to which ba.sehall has made them 
accustomed. They mean to lie men of 
property, not living relics. 

“We have built a new house in Cleve- 
land.” Rosen said. "We'l! be moving in 
in about a month." 

"Ranch style?" someone a.<ked. 

"N'o," said Al. "Famil.s' style.” 

VOTE rOR WRESTLING 

rriUK KKmiKAi) must have weiglieil all 
of 50 pounds. He was struggling 
mightily to unseat his dark-haired op- 
ponent, same size, who was clamped 
cowboy -style on his hack, hanging on 
for dear life. They were tumbling on 
the red vinyl mat in the wrestling room 
at the Haverford School’s Ryan (lym. 
grunting and groaning, obviously hav- 
ing a grand time and hopeful tliat tlie 
noise of their struggle would attrai'l 
tlio attention of the man sitting on the 
bench. It did. 

"See those kids on the mat?" asked 
tlie man. "That’s the age to get tliem 
interested in wrestling . . . interested 
enough to talk about it at linmt*. Tlien, 
by the time they’re obi enough to wres- 
tle in high school, the parents are con- 
ditioneil to the idea that wrestling is a 
.sport instead of the freak exhibition 



POWER STEERING 

Hf siroked his wnbhly cue with ;ill 
The power he- was ablr 
.\iui sink the number seven ball 
Un each adjacent table. 

litW IX L. STKIN 


you see on T\’ all the tiiiu*. They don't 
object.” 

The man was Neil Buckley, coaeli 
at Haverford and probably one of the 
most successful [irep school wrestling 
coaches in the business. Since 1951 his 
teams have won 88, lost 6, tied one and 
have l»een perennial winners of the 
I’hiiadelphia inter-.\ca(lemir League 
wrestling title. 

But for a while before wrestling 
liecame widely accepted as a prep sport 
in the Philadelphia area. Buckley had 
his troubles. 

“You’d be surprised at tlie opposi- 
tion I used to get from parents.” he 
said. "'Phey would get T\' wrestling 
mixed ufi with the legitimate sport and 
refuse to let their sons participate. We 
had a liard time for a few years, until 
people found out what wrestling was 
all aliout," 

'I'hough Haverford has 725 hoys eii- 
roUed, only about 240 an* in the Senior 
School and eligible to go out for wresl- 
tling. Of these about 50 go out for the 
varsity. 12 finally make the team. 

"I'm glad I don’t get any more than 
50 coming out,” said Buckley. "I hate 
to cut a man.” 

The Haverford coach saiil .schools 
are showing less and less reluctance to 
form wrestling team.s: "A lot of schools 
used to claim that wrestling cut into 
ha-skethall and robbed this sport of 
material. Well, in wrestling we liave a 
95-pouml division, and I never saw 
any 95-poun{l basketliall players. We 
have an unlimited heavyweight divi- 
sion, too, and have room for the beefy 
hoys that basketliall shuns for lack of 
speed.” 

In Ids 10 years at Haverford, Neil 
Buckley has in many ways done more 
to popularize wre.stling than did Stran- 
gler Lewis in a lifetime. Pennsylvania 
alone now has wrestling in 165 high 
schools, 25 prep schools and 21 junior 
high schools, and tlie figure grows each 
year. 

And if Neil Buckley’s pupils are any 
criterion, President Eisenhower’s phys- 
ical fitness program is in for a big boost 
from wrestling. Invariably, Buckley’s 
wrestlers come to him gawky, gangling 
ami shapeless and leave the team three 
or four years later relative Atlases. 

Bui of all his aeconijilishmenls, the 
one which stands head and shoublers 
above the rest in Buckley’s mind is 
the fact tlial Dr. Leslie Severingliaus, 
Ha\ i*rford’s headmaster and an ardent 
bird watcher, is now so interesteil in 
wrestling that tlie other day he passed 
up a field Irij) to catch an afternoon 
of laiwrencpville-Haverford wrestling 
l«cc iKirjf 48l. 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY GARRY WINOGRAND 


CLEVELAND CLINCHER 


Champion Basilio, a banger, and Johnny Saxton, a boxer, battle 
this week for the third time and the welterweight championship 


T uk niisT WKi.TKKWKicjiT championship fight between 
Carmen Basilio and Jolmny Saxton cost Carmen his 
hard-won title and bred one of boxing’s angriest post- 
mortem rows. The row smolders even now, almost a year 
later, ami intermittently Hashes into tlame at the drop of 
a heady remark. Only the ring olficials, the Saxton camp 
and a small sprinkling of the press thought the verdict for 
Saxton fair, or professed to think so. The great majority 
of the sporting pre.ss, an enraged Chicago Stadium crowd 
and millions of the television fancy thought differently and 
scr«*amed for justice for weeks afterward. 

The mills of the gods have been grinding since then and, 
in one way or another, a rough measure iif justice has been 
slowly filling. One of the fight juflges, a banker, has gone 
t<i prison, though for ijuite another crime than misjudging 
fights. The referee has been appointed chairman of the Illi- 
nois boxing commi.ssion, punishment enough for any man’s 
sin. For a time he hailed tlie appointment as some vindi- 
cation of his work in the fight, but lately he has vainly 
tried to persuade the Illinois legislature to apfioint a press 
agent to ease his present pain. Some people, he has discov- 
ered. have lost confidence in boxing’s integrity, and he felt 
that a public relations man could win it back. The third 
official of the fateful fight seems to have escaped any form 
of retribution. But his is an impregnable po.sition. He sells 
cars. Give the gods a split decision. 

Basilio had to win his own justice, as befits a fighting 
man. He di<! it last September in Syracuse, when Saxton 
chose to stand ami punch it out with him, abandoning his 
natural stab-aml-run style. iTony DeMarco had tried that 
game twice because he knows no other, and what hap- 
pened to him shouhl be a lesson to all Basilio opponents.) 
The referee stopped the Syracuse fight in the ninth round 
to save Saxton from being knocked sen.seless, perhaps per- 
manently hurl. Thus Carmen Basilio regained his title. 

He risks it once more this w«-<'k in ('leveland against a 
much wiser .lohnny Saxton. .\ft(T two tangles with Basilio, 
Johnny has decided that his Chicago style of jazK is the 
only sensilile counterpoint to the welterweight champion’s 
bopping rhythm. 

Looking hard, h'an and fast— he has been training .since 
December 10 — Saxton foresees the figlit as a repetition of 
his Chicago slrati'gy which, after all, did win him the de- 
cision, however dispute<]. 

“I don’t want to sound cocky,” he says, just as if he 
doesn’t always sound cocky, “but I'm confident I'll win. 
It’s just that I'm sure I can take Basilio. First time we met, 
I boxed him. The last time, I tried to give the fans the 


kind of fight they wanted, and I banged with him. That 
was a dumb thing to «lo. From now on I’m forgetting the 
fans and thinking of Saxton. One thing I learned in my 
last fight with Basilio is I got to box him. 

“Basilio is a good, tough l)«>y but he's a banger. Me, I’m 
not a banger. I’m a bo.xer. This lime I’m going back to tlie 
Style I use<l in Chicago. I have to fight my own fight, 
not Basilio’s.” 

Carmen Ba.silio did most of his training in Miami to 
escape the rigors of the northern winter. His liruised right 
hand, which caused a po.stponement from the originally 
scheduled date of January 18, has healed nicely but has 
handicapped his training. 

“I’ve got my fingers crossed,” says , lohnny De.Iohn who, 
with Joe Netro, is Basilio's manager. “We have bandaged 
the hand real good for his workouts, and we haven’t let him 
box so much. He thinks he hurt the hand in the last Saxton 
fight but. to tell the truth, he don’t really know when he 
did it. You know, he never used that right much until the 
DeMareo fights. He was a hooker.” 

As to the extreme probability that Saxton will try to 
outpoint him, Carmen says: “L-t him try.” 

“I can outbox Saxton anyhow he ileclared. “He can run 
or he can fight. I’m prepared no matter what he does. I 
don’t think I will gel the worst of it in Cleveland like I 
did in (’hicago, so why should I worry?” 

Both fighters have been doing heavy roadwork, Saxton 
three to four miles a day, Basilio as many as five miles 
around the Miami Beach Kennel Club dog track. It <liil 
seem that at the close of the Chicago fight Basilio’s pur- 
suit of the '•lu.si' ' jax‘oti lagged fur lack of wind and the 
roadwork shouul nuild up his endurance. Saxton, in turn, 
believes he has done more roadwork for the Cleveland fight 
than for any in his career. 

'fhe light could i)e a -.''‘d race, then. But if Saxton hopp.s 
to win an undisputed decision he must stand from lime to 
time and fight, at lea.st long <-nough to persuade the judges 
and referee that his defense is not merely jiassive, the type 
tliat properly scores no points. 

If Saxton stands and fights he will get what he got in 
Syracuse, a dreadful body beating that eventually opened 
him up for head shots, cut his lip and left him finally a 
helpless, drooping figure who could be saved only by a mer- 
ciful referee. If he runs as mucli as he did in Chicago, even 
though he stabs Ba.silio with his very effective jab, he can’t 
hope to win, save by another Chicago decision. 

It’s a hard choice either way — for Saxton. The choice here 
is for Basilio by another TKO. - Mautin Kank 


Basilio and Saxton grapple in Chicago. The pictures following are also of the first fight 
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Bleeding and bruised from counlerpuncbes, Basillo 
Indomitably carries the fight to Challenger Saxton 





Defeated Basilio sips tea as Co-manager Joe Netro sourly surveys the Chicago dressing room 



I'KliTiMlUAI'XS ItV JOHN /)' 


HUM \S 



AND 


ANTICS 


WINNER VEJAR tn>[>h>- 

KuiiofkiT f.ostT Miinzi 


from Sponsfir S;: 
‘hruK'i disoonM)lui>' 


ELSEWHERE. . . 



In Atlantip City, liftter known for iiaiies than hoxi-rs, thi- 
Swet*! Science showt'fl a face Iasi w«x*k lliat Carmen BasiUo 
would scarcely have reco^niml. As the dessert for an eve- 
ning of frolic put on by a manufacturer of birmal wear, 
Chico \’ejar and Pat Manzi delivered a fine lO-round liout 


M'or the ‘'Cientleman Championship of the World”’ Iml 
still took a hack seal to some of the odO quests assembled 
at the 500 Club. Familiar figures in unfamiliar attire. th«*se 
notal)les paraded around the ring l)efore llie bout. joine<l 
the fighters on the canvas afterwaril for a red-hot mambo. 



ROCKY CASTELLANI. with Tiilli Kitpi'ni, 
wears gold silk messjacki'l. inaiching cjiii- 
merbuntl. tie and liai bund, mohair patii'.. 


JAMES j. BRAOOOCK Wear-, white silk din- 
ner jacket. midnight blu<- worsted tnm.ser', 
cuniinberliund, tie. Wit h him is Janet Levin. 


ABE ATTELL. t.ldesi living former hoNing 
champ, in midnight blue tails, opera hat 
and opiTa cape, escorts Mollic Ann Itourne. 




THE WANDERER 
BEATS 
THE BRAIN 


by COLES PHINIZY 


B y midskason: it is the habit of reigning champions of 
indoor track to settle in their proper niches and fend off 
tlie cliallengers. This y**ar Ron Delany again owns the mile, 
and Arnie Sowell the half mile and 1,0(K) yards. Charlie 
Jenkins hopes he is the man to beat at di)0 yarrls, and 
shrewd ilorace Aslienfelter for the sixth straight year has 
tile worrisome job of beating off upstart two-milers. In the 
past five weeks, while these constant men liave been re- 
staking their claims, the new Ilungarian-American, Laszlo 
Taliori, has been a rather bewildered, di.sfiassinnatc and 
mildly happy wanderer, still searching in his new homeland 
lor a racing distance he could call his own. 

For his first board test, Tabori jiicked the two-mile, a 
comfortable transition for a cinder-seasoned and grass- 
trained Kuropear. He was beaten at the two-mile by a 
niiler. Fred Dwyer, in very smart time. Four weeks ago, in 
his first mile, Tabori swung his hips an<l shoublers as un- 
rhythmically as a trailer truck and lost out in a pack finish. 
He switche<l back to two miles in the Washington games 
but dropped out after a mile and a half with his stomach in 
sharp revolt. .At the Millrose Games, he moved ba«'k down 
to the mile against Ron Delany and dii! as well as, but no 
better than, any of the mile gang has done against Delany 
in two years: an honest .second place, seven yards back. 

Last Saturday. Tabori the waixlerer wa.s back for an- 
other try at two miles in the New York AC Games. On each 
trip to Xew York from his foster home, the University of 
North Carolina, Tabori brings a liapi<l Teaching Master 
Hungarian-Knglish dictionary. While he is making his way 
slowly both in the strange way of American talking and 
the strange ways of ituloor running, Tabori will not say 
much across the language barrier. Facing a barrage of (luivs- 
tions, his eyelids come tlown almost sleepily, and his lips 
spreatl in a soft smile, giving the impre.ssion that behitid 
his .simple answers He some rather foxy thoughts. Actually 
his thoughts from week to week have been simple i-nough, 
generally confine<l to what he feels he can <lu in the .single 
race immediately ahead. 

Last Saturday night, 1(1 minutes liefore tlie two-niilo field 
took their marks, Tabori was the season's most fam»>us 
also-ran. He lay, limp as a body laid out for the morgue, 
unmindful of tlie runners pounding through their warmups 
around him, making up his mind that he had finally built 
strength enough to dog any rival all the way and win. 

In the eight weeks that he has been training seriously 
in the United States, Tabori and his coach, Mihaly Igloi, 

ciiittinuid 

ASNENFELTER (LEFT) CONGRATULATES WINNER TABORI 
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imported by vv a TAYLOR & CO , N Y NY SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U S A 


To Get the Most out of Boating, Choose a 

BOAT 


with Matching Trailer and Accessories 



Get ALL the Latest Features in Plastic, 

Plyglas, Aluminum, Steel and Fiberglass Boats 

If It's a Bowman, it's a l>ciier 

boat. Why take less than the j 

latest in styling, in construction, 
in equipment? Ask your dealer 
10 show you the smart new Bow- 
man Boats. Trailers and Marine 
Safety hquipmcnt. He sure to sec 
the new streamlined model (pic- 
tured here) with the famous plas- 
tic hull made under l.400.(X)0 
pounds of pressure by Goodyear 
Aircraft. UVfreforncw brochures. 


Bowman Manufacture 
1845 Woodrow, LitllaR 
Cienllemen: Please send 
laicM brochures. I am m 

V Oulboaid loali loot 

Life Preterveit IodI 
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Discover 


PANAMA 



land of modern luxury 
amid tropic beauty 

For 500 years, a global short-cut and 
international focal point. Steeped in history, 
yet a new and different travel experience. 

Fine hotels enrich your fun and pleasure 
with every comfort, service and convenience. 
Your choice is wide, too. Here is one of the 
world’s most lavish resort hotels. Or is 
an informal highland inn more to your liking^ 
Modest but modern accommodations for 
$8 a day, single, European Plan . . . luxurious 
for $12 per person, double. 

Swim from unspoiled islands in Balboa’s 
blue Pacific. Sail waters furrowed by gold- 
heavy Spanish galleons. Dance ’neath the stars 
Morgan knew. Ixtaf and laze amid the profuse 
tropic beauty of Panama. 



Primitive life preferred 
on San Bias Islands 

Fifty minutes by plane from Panama City 
takes you back a thousand years ... to the 
friendly San Bias Indians. Primitive by 
choice, this native American civilization 
thrives intact, with dress, customs and beliefs 
little changed by time and Western ways. 


Only 4 hours by air 
Irom Miami or few days by 
luxury liner from New York 
puts you in Panama. See 
your Travel Agent. Or write 

Panama Tourist 
Information, 

Bex 1?51, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


Discover 


A ^ 


M 


land of two oceans 


TABORI WINS 

cvnltnued 

have been overdosed with advice from 
all sides on how a master miler of 
Europe could best make the transition 
from the outdoor cinders to the boards. 
The consensus of this advice says that 
an indoor runner should do at least 
part of his training on boards. “I do 
not like the boards,” Tabori has said, 
“they are loo hard." And contrary to 
all advice he has gone his own European 
way, working on grass, while Coach 
Ig’oi explains approvingly, “Tempo, 
Tempo. Resolute training.” Coach Dale 
Ranson of the University of N ort h C aro- 
lina, who has been serving as foster 
father these past weeks, remarked, “I 
do not yet understand what Coach 
Igloi means exactly by ‘tempo,’ but I 
can say this: they know what they are 
doing.” Three weeks ago Tabori broke 
his rules, ventured onto the board train- 
ing track at Carolina, and in the com- 
pany of the promising North Carolina 
miler. .Jim Beatty, ripped off a 3:01.9 
three-quarter mile. Two weeks ago, as 
he lost to Delany, the sharp eyes in 
the press box of the Garden noted 
that Tabori was looking smarter on the 
boards, swinging his outside arm with 
the easy style of a man who had been 
at it for years. 

In the two-mile at the New York AC 
Games Tabori looked better still. At 
the start. Tabori fell into the middle of 
the pack as it rolled smoothly. Indian 
file, behind Defending Champion Hor- 
ace .\shenfelter. At the quarter, .lohn 
Macy, the Pole now running for the 
University of Houston, took the lead, 
picked up the pace, and Tabori stayed 
with him. With five laps to go, Macy 
was stalling out. With 250 yards to go, 
Tabori passed Macy and ran away on 
his own. As he went across the finish 
into the blinding curtain of flash bulbs, 
the timers caught him in 8:53.4, second- 
best time of the season. 

After taking third and shaking Tabo- 
ri’s hand. Defending Champion Horace 
Ashenfelter (who has made a habit of 
outsmarting opponents) reflected so- 
berly, “If he’s going to run that way 
for the rest of the season. I’ll need more 
than brains to beat him.” 

Victorious Tabori confirmed that 
next week at the national champion- 
ships he would wander back down to 
the mile. Why go down where Delany 
is? “Delany is fast.” Tabori submitted 
humbly through an interpreter, “but 
in Stockholm once I finished a 1,500- 
meter with a 1 :52.8 half mile, so per- 
haps I have some speed worth putting 
against Delany.” t n o 
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scoreboard 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKER: 

Al Hall, Ix^fy former Cornell xtar now at- 
tached lo Boston Army Ruse, hefted and swunft 
cumbersome hall and trianRle 67 feet 9 inches 
at Nfe<lford. Maas, to better Harold Connolly’s 
l>endinit world record for 35-pound weiKht by 
more than foot (Keb. 16'. 

Murray Halbcrs. durable little New Zea- 
lander. fought off challenging Neville Scott in 
face of 12-foot per second wind in backstretch 
to clock 4:01 for mile, fastest ever on grass, at 
Auckland (Feh. 17i. 

BASKETBALL 

I’ndefealcd North Carolina beat Virginia 
6k .W. Wake Forest 72 69 for 20th straight, but 
three-way fight for nation's major college scor- 
ing lead held spotlight. Latest leader: South 
Carolina's Grady Wallace, with 30.57 average; 
runners-up: Kansas' Wilt Chamberlain. 30.06; 
Columbia's Chet Porte. 29.56. 

Philadelphia began stretch run for NB.A 
Eastern Division plnyofT berth, winning three 
in row to trail solidly placed hut temuorarily 
slumping Boston by 5'-^ games. New York ami 
Syracuse were still dog-fighling for third. Fort 
Wayne, moving to Detroit next tall, pulled 2 
games ahead of St. Louis in West, but Hawks 
were beginning to hurt after sharp-eyed Bob 
Pettit, league's top scorer, broke bone in left 
forearm in game with Boston. 

AUTO RACING 

Tim Hock, curly-topped Atlantan, wheeled his 
1957 Mercury 160 miles up and down 4.1-mile 
beach and black-top co>ir«e at 101.92 mph to 
win Sports Illcstratep trophy {Me pa^t S6), 
became first to better 100 mph in NASCAR 
Convertible Race al Daytona Beach. Next <lay 
Cotton Owens of Spartanburg. S.C.. in 1957 
Pontiac, roared 101.6 mph to take 160-miler 
for late model hard tops. 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Chiharu (Chick) 
Igaya. slick-skiing 
Japanese Olympian, 
set downhill record, 
next day captured 
slalom lor combined 
title, finished third 
in jumping to give 
Dartmouth victory 
over host team in 
Middlebury (Vt.) 
Winter Carnival. 


TRACK A FIELD 

Hungary's l.aszlo Tabori bided time while 
Houston's John Macy set scorching early pace, 
moved up neatly and surely with I ^ laps to go 
to take two-mile race in 8:53.4 for his first U.S. 
triumph in NYAC games at New York {tee 
page S2'<. Among other winners: Villanova's 
(jueer-gaited Ron Detany. running just as fast 
as neces-sary. oulkioked Fre<l Dwyer in 4;06.8 
in Baxter Mile: Pitt's Arnie Sowell breezed 
home ahead of ailing Tom Courtney in 1:50.7 
half mile: Charlie Jenkins, off and running at 
gun, poured it on to edge Reggie Pearman in 
:57 in 500-yard run. 

<ilvnn Davis. Ohio State's Olympic 400- 
meter hurdle champion who has passed up East- 
ern indoor circuit to help Buckeyes in dual 
meets, is being kept as busy as a pup at a flea cir- 
cus. His latest feat in a losing meet with Mich- 
igan State (7412-66 Hi: first in 60-yard dash, 
70-yard low hurdles. 300-yard dash, broad 
jump, anchor man on winning relay team; sec- 
ond in high hurdles, tie for third in high jump. 

FOOTBALL 

Iloslon V. and Colgate dipped into own ranks, 
came up with longtime assistants to man head 
coaching posts. Boston, after tuning sensitive 
ear lo players, who called Line Coach Steve 
Sinko "a good leader ... he knows what he's 
doing,” named 10-year aide to replace Buff 
Donelli (now at Columbia'; Colgate ended 
search (or successor to Hal Lahar (now at Hous- 
ton', moved up Backfield Coach Fred Rice. 

DOG SHOW 

Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur, shaggy 2 H-y^ar-oId 
.Afghan hound. step;>ed out soundly under han- 
dling of pitter-pattering Co-owner Sunny Shay 
of Hicksville, L.I. to prance off with best-in- 
show in Westminster Kennel Club classic, dog- 
dom’s world series, in New York (see page 44). 




June Markham, 
well-formed Ib-.vear- 
old English beauty, 
teamed up with 
Courtney Jones in 
graceful exhibition 
to win European ice 
dancing champion- 
ship at Vienna, will 
next be .seen in world 
title meet at Colo- 
rado Springs. 


GOLF 

Jay Hebert, stroking brilliantly to get out of 
tight spots, dropped 4-(ooter for birdie «in last 
hole, edging E<1 Purgol by stroke (271-272) to 
win Texas Open at San Antonio. 

BOXING 

Joe Brown, who will never be counted among 
l«>xing's greatest lightweight champions, never- 
theless jiggled and flicked left in face of inept 
Wallace (Bud) Smith often enough to partially 
close hb left eye and slice up his mouth, re- 
tained title by TKO when referee hailed match 
at end of 10th in Miami Beach. .Smith, beaten 
five straight and headed hell-bent (or oblivion, 
accurately stated feelings of 4.129 paying fans 
and thousands more who suffered via TV: "1 
felt kinda disgusted.” 

California fans hailed new ring hero after 
6,300, including delirious partisans from south 
of lM>rder, jam-packed Hollywood Legion Sta- 
dium to watch viciou-vpunrhing <30 KOs in 32 
fights’ Ricardo (Pajaritoi Moreno. 19-year-<»ld 
featherweight from Chalchihuitcs. Mexico, |iut 
heavyweight-sized blast on Tommy Bain. .Mo- 
reno. whose nickname means Little Bird, acted 
more like untamed tiger as his thumlerous left 
hooks accidentally floored Keferi'e Van in sec- 
ond, messed up Bain's face so badly that groggy 
official stopped slaughter in third. 

HARNESS RACING 

l.atest New York dreamhoat; 150,000-iwat 
sports arena, roofed over for year-round u»c 
and containing l<|-mile harness racing track, to 
i>e built on 1&-hIock site in Bronx nr Queens si 
cost of 157.000.000. One big catch: sponsoring 
group, headed by Richard D. Gittlin. mual first 
^ assureil that legislature will pass bills to per- 
mit winter harness racing within New York 
City limits. 

continued 




pRCSiOENTiAi. PICKUP iv displayed by vacationing Dwight 
Eisenhower as he beats caddie in plucking ball from cup after 
putt by Partner John Walters on ninth green at Thomasville, Ga. 


FEBRUARY 25. 1957 


MAJOR LEACUE SLUGGING by Venczueiu’s Chico Carra-s- 
quel, shown scoring after first-inning homer, was in vain as Cuba 
won 7-1, went on to lake the Caribbean World Series at Havana. 
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SWISSAIR 

Not alone does Swissair carry more 
skiers than ony other oirline in the world 
. . . but we take you non-sfop . . . faster 
and more comfortably ... to the world's 
greatest ski resorts in the Swiss and 
Austrian Alps via the great new Douglos 
Seven Seas. Any of our many guided or 
independent tours will thrill novice or 
expert. You can take your family along, 
too, and save on fares. Plus, of course . . . 
there's 20 months to pay using Swissair's 
Pay Later Plan. Ski tours stort as low as 
$595. Write for free folders. 




Itoh Kiphuth, vct- 
tran <‘oarh who ha.s 
been turning out 
champion.'ihip .‘swim- 
mers at Yale for 40 
years, reached an- 
other milestone last 
week: his -lOOth vic- 
tory against only 
defeats as Elis 
i>eat Navy .■)9-27 for 
l.*>0th straight. 



.^ndy Varipuiia, 
stocky 66-vcur-oM 
Hemp.stead. L.l. 
kegler who ha.s one 
of fine.st collections 
of trick shot.s in the 
hi-slory of Itowling, 
Itecame Itith to be 
elected to American 
Bowling Congre.ss 
Hall of Fame for liv- 
ing bowlers. 


HORSE RACING 

Calumcl'M (ien. Oukc. with hol-riding Willie 
(lurtack pushing him hard, had a go itl favored 
Bold Ruler in stretch, charging up on outsi<le 
to win by head in photo-finish MO.SSO Ever- 
glade Stakes test for 3-year-olHa at Hialeah 
(»cr popr !(t\. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit rarely had it so good in NHL. out-skat- 
ing .S'cw York. Toronto and Boston to go eight 
{Hiints ahead of slipping Montreal, 10 in front 
of Bruins. Rangers heat Canadiens in Montreal 
(2 1) for first time in thr«*e years, led Toronto 
for fourth place. 


rOR THE RECORD 

BOBSIEODINC 

MARQUIS D£ PORtAGO. Spam, and VICTOR POPE. 
England. Swiss mil 2 inan Mle. 2 42 15 (or 2 runs. 
$1 Moiilr 

HANS 20LIER Sled. SwiUedand. Swiss inti 4. man 
title, with 2 34.31 lor 2 runs. SI Moiilr 

BOXiNe 

20RA FOILEY. lO-round decision over Howie Turner, 
heavyweights. Hew York. 

SPIDER WEBB. lO'iound decision over Heal Rivers, 
rmddleweights. Hew York 

CHICO VEIAR. ID-round decision ovei Pat Man/i. 
welterweighls. Atlantic City 

COURT TENNIS 

lACK JOHNSON. New York, over Jimmy Dunn. «-3. 
$-6. 6-2. 6-5, U.S open tille. Philadelphia. 


MILEPOSTS 

MAKKIKii Shirley Fry. 2!i. methodical-strok- 
ing world’s No. 1 woman tennis amateur. Wim- 
bledon and r.S. winner in l!ir>6: and Ksirl Irvin. 
3S. New York advertising i-xecutive baserl in 
Australia, after renewing lO-year-oIrl friendshij) 
at South Wale.n tnurnament Iasi November; at 
Sydney. Bride reaffirmed decision not to defend 
at Forest Hills and Wimbledon, bui left door 
open for return in IP.'ih. 

MAitKtKP I'eter ( ollins, J.'i. sfiunky Britisii 
raring ilriver. cajitain of Ferrari team; unri 
Ixiuise King. 21, liurliling Broarlway actres.s 
I The .SVrcri Ycor llrh i. daughter of Andrew W. 
Cordier. executtvr" a-vsisiant to I'.N. Ser-retury- 
General Dag Hummar.^kjold. at Miami. 

DtKP- William I'alrirk (Bill' Kyne. 6!t. gen- 
ial California sports iiromoler who ran gamut 
from horsi's and boxing to golf, automobile and 
motorcycle racing, founder and general man- 
ager of Bay Meadows track, chief architect and 
projwnent of bill which legulixed (lari-mutuel 
betting in California in Iii33; of cirrhosis, at 
San Francisco. 


CHICAGO RINK, skipppd by Mis. Funk Pollen, ovci 
Wauwatosa, 16-J, U S. women’s lille. Delro't. 

COIF 

DOW FINSTERWALO. Tequesla. Fla over Don Whill, 
by 4 sttokes (65-69). in playott, Tucson Open 
MART LENA FAULK. Thomasville. Ca . St Peters 
burg Open, with 279 (or 72 holes (IH)A record) 

At DARK. St Louis Ceids. over Al toper, 5 and 4 
baseball players Idle. Miami 

ANN RICHARDSON. Columbus, and JACK PENROSE. 
Miami Beach, over Anne Quasi and J. Walcott Brown, 
on 37t(i hole, natl miicd louisome title. Boca Raton 


HORSE RAONO 

OUR BETTERS. $58 700 Santa Maigaiila H . I 1 8 
m.. by 3 4 length, in 1 49, Santa Aniia Johnny Long 


ICE SKATING 

KNUT JOHANNESEN. Norway, men s world spoed 
skating lille. with 188 9S2 pts . Oeslersund. Sweden 
ALAIN GIIETTE Fiance, men's European figure 
skating tille. Vienna Women's ctiempion Hanna 
Eigat Austria. 

SKIING 

ANTII HYVARINEN. Finland, si lumping Idle with 
leaps ol 244 and 251 It., Ishpeming (Mien ) Ski Club 
rournament 

GEORGE JURRONEN. Stowe. Vt.. U.S Eastern Ama- 
teur cross-country title, in 1.32 45. Salisbury. Conn 




wiNNiNC Driver Tim P'lock. flunked by 
wife i/«*/fi and Mi.’w NASCAR, poses with 
his Sports I lli'STRATED l rophy at Day tona- 


CONFIDENT Panrho Gonzales shows his 
forehand mastery in beating Aus.sie Ken 
Rosewall 6 ’2,6 4,fl 2 in New York match. 
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• BASKETBALL 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


No one is quite sure where the players will come 
from, but professional basketball is anticipating 

A BLESSED EVENT 


P KoFKSSiONAL basketball is all aflut- 
ter these days about the first pros- 
pective addition to the family since 
1949. The newcomer is baseball’s Mar- 
ty Marion i backed by St. Louis Mil- 
lionaire Milton Fischmann and it ap- 
pears likely that his team will be play- 
ing out of Kansas City, which thereby 
will have acquired major league status 
in two sports within the short space of 
three years. 

Joy over this good news, however, is 
considerably less than unconfined in 
some XBA quarters. For some gentle- 
men the prospect of fresh money and 
new blood in the league is of less im- 
portance than the kind of team Mar- 
ion will field next fall in the Kansas 
City Auditorium (capacity, 10,500). 
They anticipate all manner of trouble 
on this score, and they may be right. 

Present plans for stocking the new 
club call for Marion to put up $100,000 
and each of the eight NBA teams to put 
up three of its players. Marion will 
choose a ma.ximum of eight players 
from this pool, no more than one from 
each team. League officials will then 
prorate the $100,000 among the teams 
involved and, conceivably, return to 
Marion whatever is left. Then, before 
the regular draft of this year’s graduat- 
ing college players begins, the new club 
will be allowed five or six free choices — 
the only condition being that each 
team, as usual, may e.xercise territorial 
rights on one player. 

Actually, the college draft part of 
the plan is of secondary interest to Mar- 
ion, since even a team composed of the 
top 10 draft choices in any year would 
not be in the same class with one of 
today’s NBA pro teams. The real heart 
of the matter is: What will the eight 
clubs offer Marion in the 24-player 
pool? On the surface, it seems obvious 
that self-interest would demand that 
they offer at least some of their best 
players. When Marion brings his team 
into Boston next year, for example, 
who will come out to watch if he can’t 
provide solid competition? (In the 
NBA, it should be remembered, the 


home team keeps all of the net receipts 
on single games.) 

But there is another side to the ques- 
tion, put to Sports Ii-i-ustratkd by one 
NBA club owner who insists that many 
of the others feel as he does: "Why 
should I help him [Marion) by hurting 
myself? I’ve spent years, and lost mon- 
ey too, trying to build a winning team. 
So have the other owners. Who do you 
think Boston will offer— Ramsey? Rus- 
sell? Are you kidding? If it’s that easy 
to get into one of the major leagues, 
I’m going to petition Ford Frick for a 
franchise and ask the Yankees for 
Mantle, the Dodgers for Snider and so 
on. If he wants to get into the league, 
Marion should buy a franchise instead 


pects in Kansas City are pretty fair 
(sff bvjt\. These are repre,sentative fig- 
ures itemizing his probable costs and 
reasonable income. In some cities rent, 
travel and training expenses can be 
higher: on the other hand, income from 
radio, average ticket sales and special 
promotions may also be higher. Tele- 
vision is a special case. Some NBA 
clubs do not allow it at all; some limit 
it to road games, some televise only a 
few home games. Marion says he will 
try to arrange for it at the start as a 
means of publicizing the new team 
and take his chances on possible low- 
ered attendance. 

The expenditure budgeted for Mar- 
ion is low in several respects. An adver- 
tising campaign in New York’s seven 
newspapers comes considerably higher 
than in Syracuse’s two. And salaries 
for a team that includes men like 
Cousy, Sharman and Russell may sub- 
stantially exceed the figure listed here. 
Finally, there is no allowance at ail 
for executive salaries (like .Marion’s) 
and no return for Fischmann on his 
investment. 

Marion’s budget could be balanced, 
at an average ticket price of $1.50 
(plus taxes), by an attendance of 3,500 
for each of 30 home games. The accu- 


WHAT IT TAKES TO 


EXPENSES 


Team ularien (10 players 

and roach) SIOO.IKH) 

Travel (meals and hotel) .35.000 

Kent iSl.OOO per K^me for 

approkimalel) 30 home Somes) 30,000 

Puhlirily man. cleriral help. 

tirkrl printing .30,000 

Preseason iraininK 5.000 

Inridenlals (fees (o NDA. insur- 

anre, adverlisinK, telephone) 15,000 

Total 


$215.0( 


RUN A PRO CLUB 
INCOME 

Radio feea $1.5,000 

TV same of the week (an aver- 

ase of two In three years) S.500 

PlajofTTV (averasc) 10,000 

Programs 2.5,000 


Ketjuired Kale rereipls, 
after taxes 


156,500 

$215,000 


of Starting a new one. And don’t tell 
me he’s tried. I’ve heard that story. If 
he has tried, he hasn’t offered enough 
money— or any, for that matter.” 

On this last point, Marion says, 
"The first thing we did was to ask Mr. 
Podoloff [NBA president] if there were 
any franchises for sale. He said no, so all 
we could do was try to start our own.” 

What all this boils down to is that 
present NBA club management is per- 
fectly willing to let Marion join the 
fraternity, but the initiation fee— in 
terms of several years of struggle to as- 
semble a respectable team— may be 
much higher than even a St, Louis mil- 
lionaire anticipated. 

Aside from players, Marion’s pros- 


racy of this figure is confirmed by two 
facts: first, Rochester, with an average 
attendance of 2,500 so far this year, will 
come within $25,000 of breaking even; 
second, St. Louis, with extremely high 
travel expenses and no TV income, re- 
(]uires an average attendance of 5,000 
to break even. 

Marion feels certain that a Kansas 
City team will attract the gate he re- 
(|uires. He counts on a carryover of the 
remarkable enthusiasm the area has 
demonstrated for major league base- 
ball and a continuation of the basket- 
ball interest shown by packed autlito- 
riums at recent Big Seven and NCAA 
college tournaments. 

con/biHfd 
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I loVeViona+e 
'cause V'Onate 
/ovbfi cne'' 


You may not believe it, but Horace tlie 
Huimd was once a crashing bore. No fizz, 
no sparkle, no get-up-and-go. 

Then one wonderful day, his master bought 
him a can of Vioiiatc. Said Horace, “I could 
have wept for joy. tverybody knows 
Vionate contains 20 essential vitamins and 
minerals in a formula descloped cspeciallij 
fur pets. I can trutlifiilly say N'ionate made 
a new dog of me." 

Many veterinorians recommend Vionate 

for dogs. cats, birds and other pets (horses 
too) to help build vigor, stamina and 
vitality, strong bones and teeth, and to help 
pres ent deficiency diseases. Add V'ionate to 
food once daily to promote normal digestion 
and reproductive function, to help keep 
coats thick, glossy and shining, free from 
summer "itch " 

liahttifr \(nir pt’t'.s iliol ivilh 

VIONATE 

11 essential vitamins. 9 vital minerals 

FRK BOOKIET c-xplAin< why 
profrxtional hrrrdrrs use 
Vinniite. (6>i)/. packAep lasts 
Avcraci'-'.ize chii! 30 days. 
Savr on 2-11) and econ- 

omy size*. ) Write today to 
SQUIUH. Veterinary Prorluctr 
Department. 74.1 Filth Ave- 
nue, \ew York 22, New Y<»rk. 


Squibb QUALITY 

-THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 



BLESSED EVENT 

ro.iliuiinl 

'I’liore seems no (iotilit, either, that 
pro basketball is ripe for expansion, 
esi)eeially in heavily populated areas, 
'file interest sparked by coileKe com- 
petition iwhicit also provides a ready- 
made farm syslemi. NBC’s succes,s 
wit It its weekly telecasts and the finaii- 
eial soundness of practically all present 
.VB.A teams appear to assure Marion's 
suc'ce.ss. The final problem — and eer- 
tainlj’ reasonable men should be able 
to .solve it — remains to ludp him put 
logether a team. 

This week, also, another pro team 
took a step which shouUl improve the 
league's financial picture. Fort Wayne 
completed negotiations to move ne.xt 
.season to Detroit, another big league 
eity. One item held up the ileal for 
almost a month — a demand by the 
Olympia stadium 'owned by the IBC's 
Jitn Xorris) for a rental fee of more 
than $3,0()O per game. The final figure 
agreed upon has not been revealed, but 
Norris must have cut Ills price consid- 
erably. With a flock of other cities — 
including Pittsburgh. Baltimore, ('in- 
cinnati. Louisville and riiicugo-— also 
interesteil in joining the league, the 
N’B.\ seems headed for a golden future 
after only 11 years of existence. 

Uecenl play in the league reatlirms 
the tendency toward leveling off that 
seems to lake p!a<‘e toward the end of 
each .sea.s«n. .After threatening to run 
away and liide from the fitdd. Boston 
has been faltering altliough not dan- 
gerouslyi. ami this de.spite cotUinued 
brilliant rebounding by Hu.ssell. who 
is surely headed for a new percentngi! 
record in this department. - He is aver- 
agitig mort' than 2(i rebounds a game.) 

.At tlie other end of itie Kastern Di- 
vision. Syracust' momentarily pokeil 
its head out of the cellar for tlie first 
time since the snow began to fi.\' and 
may yet edge New York out of a play- 
off berth, [f it does, much of the credit 
will he due Paul Seymour, who took 
tiver as coach at a time when the team 
seemetl on the road to complete de- 
moralisation. 

In the Western Divi-sion, a mere three 
gam<*s separate first and last place, hut 
all eyes here are on the spc-ctacular 
assault by St. Louis' Bob Pettit on the 
alltiine single-season scoring record of 
points set by (leorge Mikan in 
1{>5U-51. The other night, in a game 
with the Celtics, Pettit fractured the 
ulna bone in his left forearm and will 
wear a special light cast the remainder 
of the season. This will hamper his ball 


handling and. to a lesser extent, his 
shooting. With 1.5 games to go, he had 
l.fillT points. .All he needed for a new 
record was the eituivalenl of 11 field 
goals in each game— an odils-on prob- 
ability for him, at least liefore that 
bone wa.s liroken. 

Rochester continues to puxzh* botli 
itssupporter-sand rivals. Th«‘s«iua<l cun 
look like world-beaters on any given 
l\igbt. Those nights, unfortunately, 
liave been far too infre([uent, and the 
danger still persists that the team may 
not make the playoffs. If it does. Roch- 
ester could fiull the year's biggest sur- 
prise by winning the championship. 

The NB.A playoff system, inciden- 
tally, confuse.s many fans. It works 
this way: the top three teams in each 
ilivision are eligible. The secoml- and 
third-place teams play each other a 
best two-out-of-three series, and the 
winner then plays the first-place team 
a best three-out-of-five series. Finally, 
the winners in each division meet in a 
four-out-of-sHven series for tin* title. 
Clear enough — although, assuredly, a 
hectic wind-up for players who ha\*‘ 
battled all winter through a rigorous 
T2-game schedule. 

WRONG TEAMS IN PLAYOFF? 

What disturbs many is the system 
whereby a team in last plai-e in one 
division can be ineligible for the play- 
(iffs despite the fact t hat it has a belter 
won-lost percentage than the team in 
(irst j)lace in the other division. .At tlie 
moment tfie Fastern’s last-place .Syra- 
cuse has almost the same record as tlie 
Western’s first -place Fort Wayne. 'This 
surely seems an injustice. 

One explanation is that the teams in 
each division play more games among 
them.si'hes than against teams in the 
other division. The ratio is five to 
four. .Another is the league’s desire to 
achieve, eventually, two-division rival- 
ry on a par with baseliall. Finally, no 
one lias come u|i witli a better system, 
short of having each division’s teams 
jilay among themselves (which would 
lie dull) or in a single big division 
I which would soon become unwieldy 
througli expansion '. 

For those presently disturbed, per- 
haps the best ailvice is to chalk off 
the ineijuity to growing pains, and lie 
patient. end 
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JVIeister bartenders 
secrets revealed 

winners in nationwide competition : 



Serve these easy-to-make recipes at your next 
party. "Vbur drinks will have the touch of genius ! 


Professional bartenders from America’s finest 
hotels, bors ond restaurants vied with each 
other in this competition, the first of ‘ts kind 
ever held. Eoch drink is a champion thot fought 
its woy to the Grand Notionol Finals. All are 
sensationally delicious. 


All these drinks were built around Ihe remork- 
ably good toste of Eorly Times. Eorly Times is 
so good thot... of all the whiskies mode in 
Kentucky— ond these ore the world’s best- Ken- 
tuckians themselves choose Eorly Times over all 
other stroight whiskies! Try it! 


Early Times 


Thu (ompctilioA wat tcenioicd by 
th« Cerly Tlm*i OlitllUry C««ic>«ny 
under ouipkei ef rhe American Se* 
<<ety of 6«rma<leri, wilh the <»ep- 

Ihreugheuf the cevniry, ond mem- 


KENTUCKV STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1. KENTUCKY • 86 PROOF 
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HOLDING THE POINT, Villjijcf I.ynn Kin-Hicht 
i/roiit‘ is biickwl by poinii-r Lullaby I{oh ilurin}' 
runiiinuof N'aliiinul Shocuing Ddk Cbuiiipionship. 


MOUNTED GALLERY numlxTini; almost :{00 
riiies ihr<>UKhs«-(lK<‘ttrass bi*hirul doKs<iurinn <iuul' 
ideation series. Horses, available for trial at $-') jmt 
(lay, are all easy-traveling saddle mounts. esp<- 
cially suitetl for five- and six-hour filling stints. 


GLORY 


To Alabama's quail-crowded bird-dog 
paradise flock field trialers from all 
over the nation each February for the 
National Shooting Dog Championship 


I’HOTOCKAfllS BY UAS WKINKU 


ROAD FOR GUN DOGS 


Thp largest gathering of shooting-dog enthusiasts in Amer- 
ica is charging up hills, over streams and through pine 
patches this week after a field of pointers and setters in 
pursuit of game birds and gun-dog glory. The scene is the 
i:}, 000-acre Sedgefields Plantation near Union Springs, 
Ala., where the artistry and grandeur of yesterday’s Old 


South reaches acros-s the decades, melting the present into 
the past. The people, almost 2,000 in tmmber, are million- 
air&s and manual laborers, businessmen and farmers— an 
incongruous gr<mp ma{|e one by an age-old preoccupation 
with the perfection of fine dogwork. Probably the most 

continued 
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unusual of all stakes, the National Shooting Dog Cham- 
pionship is not an event for the big-time, hig-circuit per- 
former, the impeccably mannered product of the profes- 
sional handler. Rather, it is a shooting-dog stake in the 
broadest sense— its goal is the highest degree of hunting- 
dog excellence. It honors the dog which in hunting is 
mindful only of game and the gun; which moves at a pace 
and range natural in the field and plea-sing in style; and, 
most important, the dog which would therefore be the 
most valuable asset on an actual shooting trip. 

Since the real reason for a bird dog’s being is the hunt, 
emphasis in this trial is heaviest on the natural qualities 
demanded by the average sportsman of the dog over which 
he might shoot regularly. Pride in a really fine dog rests, 
after all, on the manner in which it meets all circumstances 
afield and locates birds under all conditions of terrain. A 
champion is further distinguished by the enthusiasm of its 
hunting and the style and intensity of its points. At 
Sedgefields a breach of manners may be excused, as it 
would be in the field, as long as the dog’s performance is 
touched with brilliance and heavily weighted with respon- 
siveness to handling. 

Unique, too, is the ruling that all handlers must be ama- 
teurs. (Most bird hunters, of course, are.) By club defini- 
tion, a professional is anyone who has received compensa- 
tion in any amount for handling or training dogs during 
the preceding five years. Scouts as well as handlers come 
under this taboo. Three-quarters of a century ago, when 
field trials were born in this country, scouts were assigned 
only when a dog was believed lost on point. Over the years 
the initial concept of scouting has changed, but at Sedge- 
fields, in keeping with tradition, scouts are sent into the 
field, at the discretion of the judges, only when conditions 
indicate that they are absolutely needed. 

Sedgefields’ regulars still chortle at the new'comer to the 
Championship who once asked a judge how many scouts 
he could have. Succinctly, the oldtimer replied: “Just as 
many as you take with you when you go bird hunting.” 

.Almost from the beginning, Sedge- 
fields Plantation symbolized for 
shooting-dog men the finest field- 
trial country in the South. Its thou- 
sands of acres of rolling cover, sprin- 
kled with patches of pines, hanl- 
woods and hundreds of tiny streams, 
shelter some 900 coveys of quail. 

Each year more than a hundred 
miles of scsbania, iespedeza and oth- 
er hobwhite foods are planted to sup- 
plement the natural broom sedge. 

This is quail farming on a grand 
scale, and game is everywhere. Such 
abundance, coupled with the uni- 
formity of the countryside, elimi- 
nates any necessity during the trial 
of running dogs over courses u.sed 
previously by other braces. Each 
entry is thus assured fresh terrain 
and undisturbed birds. 

Though major trials were first run 
at Sedgefields in lOiiT, it was not un- 
til 1950 that the Alabama Shooting 
Dog Field Trial Club inaugurated 
the National Shooting Dog Cham- 


pionship. When, two years later, negotiations for affilia- 
tion with the Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America failed, 
the National Shooting Dog Championship Association pro- 
claimed its independence and charged into the future with 
increased vigor. Its unprecedented success in the years that 
followed must be attributed to the many people— sports- 
men, businessmen and local citizens— who helped shape the 
policies under which the Championship is run. 

Largely because of these policies the Union Springs stake 
has a charm which permeates all phase.s of the week-long 
activity. It is neither a race nor a dog show, but rather a 
contest of quality, reaffirming skillfully and sensitively the 
ties which hind man to his oldest hunting companion. 

"Without a dog,” Henry P. Davis, spokesman of field 
trialers, has .said, “upland game and waterfowl hunting is 
like eating a frankfurter without mustard— it will appease 
hunger but is lacking in flavor.” And it is this flavor — 
basic, understandable, realistic— which lures so many peo- 
ple to Union Springs each February, e.xciting the imagina- 
tion of everyone who has ever loved dogs. 

To the citizens of Union Springs and surrounding Bul- 
lock County, the Championship each year means the be- 
ginning of a special kind of holiday. Shops close, farmers 
put away their tools, children (and even teachers) joyously 
abandon books. With the festivity of a Mardi Ura.*?. the 
week-long party begins. From windows of stores, banks and 
homes elaborate decorations peep out at gaily dressed 
young.stera anxiously awaiting the annual avalanche of 
visitors from more than a dozen states. 

Down the roads to Sedgefields Plantation, cara%-ans of 
wagons and straw-covered fiatbeds announce their coming 
with laughter and song. At a huge bonfire an army of 
white-capped cooks feverishly struggles over half a ton of 
pork for the opening barbecue. Smartly dressed women 
wander among the gathering throng, the slickness of their 
outfits in sharp contra.st to mud-splattered denims and 
dungarees. A dozen honey-colored, fuzzy-headed children 
play tag around huge caldrons of Brunswick stew, flashing 
(juick, mischievous grins at an audience of elderly ladies. 
Above the slow, rhytlimic retrain of a muted Dixie melody 
the buzz of a hundred conversations mingles with ap- 
proaching evening, sprinkling frag- 
mented memories of past glory over 
the milling crowds. 

Enmeshed in the spectacle, and 
enjoying every minute of it, is the 
laird of Sedgefields, Sportsman- 
Manufacturer L. B. Maytag who, 
as host each year, makes the Na- 
tional Shooting Dog Championship 
possible. Almost three decades have 
pasjied since the Colorado business- 
man made his first visit to Union 
Springs where, by coincidence, the 
old Continental Club was running 
a modest field trial. Spellbound, he 
watched a dog named Sun Ray 
point nine be%'ies of quail within 
15 minutes. 

“That was convincing enough for 
me,” says Maytag. “I got back in 
my car and rushed to the Union 
Springs bank and began buying 
land. 'rhat’s how Sedgefields began.” 

Ami with it began the new era in 
field-trialing. 

—Virginia Kraft 



GENIAL HOST L. B. Maytag extends hos- 
pitality of his beautiful Sedgefields Planta- 
tion eaeh year to field trialers everywhere. 
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• DOGS by ALICE HIGGINS 

An affinity for Afghans decided the Westminster classic, 
and out of 2,594 the surprise winner was really nothing 

BUT A HOUND DOG 


L kc.knd has it that Afghan hounds 
j were the clogs chosen by \oah to 
board his ark. But de.spiie the breed’.s 
aura of antiquity, plus an appearance 
both elegant and exotic, no Westmin- 
ster judge has ever followed Noah’s ex- 
ample by choosing an Afghan as best- 
in-show. Several timas, however, with- 
in this decade the breed has come al- 
most close enough to see its retleclion 
in the coveted silver bowl. .Mrs. Sunny 
Shay back in 1950 was only the third 
person to bring an .Afghan into the 
Westminster best-in-show ring, but lier 
white-footed, black Ch. Turkoman 
XLssim's Laurel was pa.ssefl over. Five 
years later Kay Finch’s fawn, Ch. Tae- 
jon of Crown Crest (SI. March 12. 
19.56). an Afghan with a formidable 
best-in-sbow record, was the bound 
group winner and a ‘‘be.st” contender. 
But. again, another got the nod. Last 
week, finally and triumphantly, an 
Afghan made it. Ch. Shirkhan of Gran- 
deur. a young blue-roan dog owned by 
Mrs. Sunny Shay and Dorothy Che- 
luide, and a dog that had never won a 
best in an all-breed show, was the sur- 
prise winner of the higge.st best of all. 

But before the 17 short minutes 
which culminated in canine immortali- 
ty for Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur and 
understandable jubilation for Breeder- 
Handler Sltay, the well-oiled wheels of 
the Westminster turned out winners 
for two days in 107 breed events. Here 
the judging, as is usual in dog shows, 
produced some upsets, including that 
of a judge, who backed into a sign and 
was briefly floored. 

Again as usual, the dog which often 
delighted tlie spectator did not neces- 
sarily engender the same sensation in 
the judge. An English l)ulldog, for in- 
stance, obviously without a clue to the 
gravity of the situation, kept trying to 
roll on his back and play, and an Old 
English sheep dog. waddling down 
the center of the green tarpaulin, was 
awarded a sympathetic ovation. 

“Sheep dogs,” commenteci one mid- 
dle-aged lady ruefully, “always get a 
big hand from the women. When they 


see that wide backside they feel an 
instinctive rapport.” 

Humor waned and tension mounted 
after the class and group winners had 
been decided, leaving the ring free for 
the best-in-show judging. 

Mrs. Beatrice Godsol, a California 
sheep-breeder, the second woman ever 


assigned to the task of selecting West- 
minster l)ests, started with the teams 
of four. Two quartets in particular 
seemed to catch her eye: Dr. and Mrs. 
Vincenzo Calvaresi’s perky Maltese, 
their topknots decorated with blue 
ribbons, and Mrs. Howe Low's well- 
matched Norwich terriers. Mrs. Go<lsol 
gathered her skirts and stooped to ex- 
amine the terriers; they jumped at her 
affectionately. She then examined the 
Maltese, and they yipped aggressive- 
ly. Dr. Calvaresi, a language teacher 
from Massachusetts, fixed them firmly 
with his eye and harked like a dog. 
They snapped to attention. He lian- 
dled them with the ease and showman- 


.ship of a driver of an eight-ltorse hitch 
of Cly<les(lales, and was ultimately 
awarded, for the third time, the spe- 
cial liest-team-in-slu)W rosette. 

The best brace title went to a pair 
of English setters, owned and .shown by 
Mrs. Earl Zamarclii, probably tlie best- 
mannered pair to grace the canvas in 
many a Westminster. Asked to pose 
them for the battery of pluitographers, 
Mrs, Zamarchi whipped off the collars, 
lined them up, and there they .stayed, 
motionless, through all the noises and 
flashes that g(j with stardom. 

Meanwhile, below stairs, in the Gar- 
den ha.sement, la.st-minute prepara- 
tions were being made for the six hest- 
in-show finalists. 

Ch. Shirkhan of Grandeur, group 
winner in the afternoon, napped in a 
corner of his bench, looking as unpre- 
pos.sessing as a pile of dirty laundry, 


until an hour before the event. Then 
Kennel Manager and Co-owner Doro- 
thy Chenade, who had received a part 
of the <log as a birthday present, began 
the task of combing and dressing the 
fine, .silken coat. 

“Fve never seen another Afghan 
with a coat thi.s color,” said Dorothy. 
“It’s unique— a mixture of gray, sil- 
ver, black and white.” 

The Dalmatian, Mrs. S. K. Allman 
Jr.’s nonsporting group winner Ch. 
Roadcoach Roadster, dozed on a bench, 
hu<ldled in a white terry-cloth coat. 

Jane Kanip, handling the working 
group winner, l)oxer Ch. Barrage of 
(jualiiy Hill, acknowledged asupersti- 
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tion by not cleaning the white lead on 
which Barrage had won five straight 
best-in-shows. Mrs. Jouett Shouse, his 
owner, decided to ignore another super- 
stition by being present (SI, Feb. 11). 

Three other eligibles, the sporting 
group winner Ch. Gail’s Ebony Don D 
(owned by Mrs. and Mrs. Roy 0. Nel- 
son), a black cocker spaniel from Cali- 
fornia with a big record; the imported 
toy group winner Pekingese Ch. Chik 
T’Sun of Caversham (owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. C. Venable); and terrier 
group winner Westhay Fiona of Har- 
ham (owned by Harold M. Florsheiml, 
an imported Airedale bitch, were also 
ready and waiting when the climactic 
event was finally called. 

The boxer, the Dalmatian, the black 
cocker, the Peke, the Airedale and the 
Afghan circled the big ring, top dogs 
all. The boxer and the Dalmatian were 
the experts’ favorites. All six were in 
fine shape and all were shown well, but 
Sunny Shay, gaiting Shirkhan, was ex- 
uberant as she raced on tiptoe along- 
side the dog. Even two stumbles on the 
edges of the tarpaulin strips did not 
deter woman or dog. Mrs. Godsol ex- 
amined all dogs with care, turned, took 
a last sweeping look and walked to 
mark the book. Here at last was a judge 
with an affinity for Afghans, or at least 
for this particular Afghan, whom she 
had judged in California when he won 
the Specialty Show, his only other ma- 
jor win. (It is traditional in dog shows 
to leave the judging to a single expert. ) 
A few lines with a pencil transformed 
the Afghan hound from Hicksville, 
Long Island into Dog of the Year. 

This, feels Mrs. Shay, is well-mer- 
ited attention long overdue the breed. 
“Dogs have been my life,” she explains. 
“I started with them when I was 9 
years old. At one time I had to choose 
between being a professional dancer 
and dogs, and I chose dogs— the then 
unknown Afghan. Now my life has 
been fulfilled. But we’re not stopping 
here— we’re going to mail our entries 
into the Boston show, and beat them 
all again, I hope!” (But a tired Shir- 
khan was defeated in his group at Hart- 
ford, Conn, less than a week after his 
Westminster win.) 

And how does the dog feel about 
showing? "He’s beginning to like it,” 
explained Mrs. Shay, who has 60 dogs. 
"He is the house pet too, and even 
though he is a big dog he sleeps with 
me. Afghans are so flexible, you know— 
they sort of curl and cuddle. . . . The 
morning after the show, he knew; he 
jumped out of bed and pranced around 
with that look in his eye— ‘Haven’t I 
done something nice?’ ” - g-W P ’ 



for both 


a budget well balanced 
or luxury unlimited. 

Imported French Provincial 
wilh a oertuine hand. rushed 
seat ... a chair that is won- 
derfully well made and fin- 



ished . . . yet its price is 
merely $39.50. A gem.' by 
any measurel But so is the 
other chair. It is more tormal 
—more fine detail and more 
hours of craftsmansnip 
were required to fashion it 
and to develop the exqui- 
site finish of its selected 
fruiiwood. This Regency 
chair, too, is imported. Its 
price; $160.00. Both chairs 
typify Colby's, Because both 
represent the good taste 
and sound value that have 
been constant with Colby's 
tor ninety-one years. 
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new all-nylon 
spring jacket 


• Handsomely crafted in pure nylon, 
this new Sir Jar is ideal for all sports- 
golf. ftshing. boating, etc. Rolls up to 
fit in pocket. Washable, water repellent, 
stain resistant. Many popular colors. 
Only about $5.95 for men, $4.95 for 
boys. Ask for Sir Jac, Model 2038L at 
most gooti stores. 

STAHl-UaSAN CO.. TERRE H AUTE, I N Dl AN A 
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Shaves 

o.\ 



preserves, renews, * ■ _ i 

beautifies anything made of LEATHER I | | 

rh« U«»( Cerp., Coldw*ll, N. J. 


c 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



Kspecially for bejjinncrs 
and hijrh-handicap 
players 


frvm ART WALL JR.. I‘itcono Miiwir Oolf Clith, Pa. 


Whim ihoy art* fact‘<l with a .short chiji from thi* ajiron of a irrefO, 
most player.s fts’l compelled to try to loft the hall up to the pin. 
Their ihinkinji here seems to he that every shot in solf, except the 
pull, has to travel through the air in a high are and land right at 
the target. The result is that a great many golfers either use loo 
lofleil a cl id) from the edge of the green or they make an even more 
serious mUtake: they try to scoop the ball up with faulty wrLst 
action, of course. 

Actually, the shot to play from the edge i.s a run-up tin* kind of 
shot where the hall is hit a short ilistanoe in the air ami then grad- 
ually sits down ami rolls the rest of the way to the cup, as a putt 
does. The cluh to use is one of the middle irons -from the four-iron 
through the seven-iron, depi’iiding on the terrain ami your owm 
choice of clubs. (I generally go with the si.’t-iron.) 

I'o [)lay a chip-and-run shot, the jjlayer must hit the hall first, 
the turf afterward. To do this, he must be sure ami keej) his wrists 
firm and to address the ball with his hands slightly ahead of the 
ball. The feet should be no more than 10 inches a{)art, the stance 
slightly open. With this unspectacular hut .sound method, you won't 
be leaving your.si*lf eight- and 10-footers to hole. After a while 
you’ll have fiv'e-footers or le.ss. 



Thorv should ho only Iho faintesl suKKostion 
of wrist-hroak in Iho t-hip from olT (ho odge 


NK.VT VVKKK; Kl) Dl IU.KY ON RHYTHM AND TIIK BACKSWING 
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• HORSE RACING 
by WHITNEY TOWER 


SWAPS IS BACK 



F oic MANY a Thoroughbred admirer, 
preoccupied as he may be with the 
racing futures of classically bred 3- 
year-olds (see page 12), the picture 
above should nonetheless strike a deep- 
ly gratifying note. It is the first pub- 
lished photograph of 1956 Horse of 
the Year Swaps being exercised after 
an amazing recovery from a dangerous 
leg injury at Garden State last fall. It 
also coincides with two important new 
developments in the glorious career of 
the greatest racer In California history. 
A few days before this picture was 
taken of Swaps being ponied along 
a sandy runway at Chino by his co- 
owner, Rex Ellsworth, the 5-year-old 
champion was pronounced completely 
cured of a double linear fracture of the 
left hind cannon bone. And a few days 
following our visit to the ranch, Swaps 
entered a new phase of his illustrious 
life— that of a hopefully promising 
stud— by serving his first mare. 

FEBRUARY 25. 1957 


The life of the fabulous invalid was 
once despaired of by more than a few 
knowledgeable horsemen. Swaps’s re- 
covery was not so much a medical mir- 
acle as simply the result of extraordi- 
nary cooperation by any number of 
individuals. They ranged from New 
•Jersey and California veterinarians, 
stable hands and track officials all the 
way to rival trainer Sunny Jim Fitz- 
simmons (who offered the use of the 
sling in which Swaps was suspended 
for so many dreary weeks). Most im- 
portant of all wa.s the personal care 
la\-ished by Trainer Mish Tenney. 

Through it all— as his coat lost its 
glisten and his weight dropped— Swaps 
himself cooperated with the intelli- 
gence that is the trademark of cham- 
pions. Returned to his home in Cali- 
fornia this winter, he picked up in 
health and spirit almost immediately, 
and recently Tenney, in pronouncing 
him healed, reported, “The swelling 


around the coronet has almost com- 
pletely gone. He .still has a few sore 
spots because of the foot’s being in a 
cast and lacking room to grow. This 
naturally caused pressure on the hoof. 
These spots are getting bettor and at 
the moment give him no trouble." 

At first it had been the plan to limit 
Swaps’s 1957 stud book to about 20 
mares. The first of these was a 7-year- 
old daughter of Owen Tudor named 
Ynys, who was one of the 41 brood 
mares purchased by Ellsworth lasit 
summer from the Aga Khan. But now 
the talk at Chino is revolving around 
a proposed book of 40 mares. Including 
some belonging to Co-owner John Gal- 
breath and a few to Ellsworth’s some- 
time associate Mrs. Richard Lunn. 

Would Swaps ever attempt a come- 
back racing campaign? “It’s too soon 
to tell,’’ says Trainer Tenney. “But if 
so, it wouldn’t be before the Santa 
Anitameetinga year from now.” end 
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• WRESTLING 


THE MUSCULAR 
MAIN LINE 


('onscrvativf! Main Line Philadelphia has cone crunt- 
and-groan. Wrestling, one of the fast est-cro wing soliool- 
Ixty ainl eollege sports, has so captured the hearts of 
this usually staid, unexeilalile society that board chair- 
men have been kn«)wn to miss liusiness conferences and 
society matrons have passed up bridge tournaments 
just to catch a prep school match. Perltaps the main 
reason is the Haverford School, which in seven y«‘ars 
has won SK of f).') dual meets. In these pi«-tures, Haver- 
ford plays host in liyan Memorial Ciymnasium to 
Lawrenceville, spoiler of Haverford’s otherwise perfect 
season record, ('oach Xeil Buckley (.->•(<• /xiyc ,'.5) 
had his Haverfords up for thi.s one, and the pep talk 
he gave them was really unnecessary. Haverford’s 1<)3- 
pound tiger, Phil Burnham, was the first on the mat. 
He won with a pin in the first period. Similar etiiciency 
followed with unbelievable precision. Haverfonl won 
eight of 10 matches to preserve ’57’s undefeated streak, 

PIIOTOOUAPIIS IlV i;RNB PYLE 



CHECMCRCD FLAG GREETS DODGE AT COMPLETION OF ONE OF NASCAR'SIS SPEED TRIALS OVER MEASURED MILE ON THE DAYTONA BEACH COURSE 


DAYTONA’S SPEED CARNIVAL 


Chevrolet and Pontiac were big winners when the Detroit task 
force fought the battle of the beach by the city’s motel row 


F ')K a wkkk the sands of Daytona 
Bearli, Fla. were Rullied and pock- 
marked. Then, as time began to run out 
a fresh northeast wind spanked the 
flood tide higher to pound the beacli 
into a smooth speedway. 

?'rom the motel row along Daytona's 
Atlantic Avenue came the Detroit task 
force tliat had been sweating out the 
ten.sions of inactivity, and there began 
a wec?k of fierce and resourceful auto- 
motive competition. 

For the .spectators it wa.s indeed a 
spiM-tacle: magnificently prepared pas- 
senger cars speeding against the back- 
drop of the green Atlantic, stock racing 
cars iiurrying along the sands and slid- 
ing into the treacherous curves of Day- 
tona’s beach and road course. But to 
the giants of Detroit who moved onto 
the beach with unpreceilented strength 
and determination, Daytona was a 
battleground in the climactic days of 
the N'ational Association for Stock Car 
Auto Racing, Inc. 

They were days of triumph for Chev- 
rolet and Pontiac, of shocked surprise 
and eventual success for Chrysler, and 
of reward for Rambler, in the Speed 
Week-s’ core events — the top-speed 


and acceleration trials for pas.seiiger 
cars. 

Rivalries a.side, the beach events re- 
inforced these conclusions: that Amer- 
ican cars with or without optional 
speed equipment are extremely fast, 
with phenomenal acceleration ()ualitie.s 
because of their high torque at medium 
engine speeds; and that Detroit is be- 
coming ever more involved in motor 
sports— a fact that friends of auto rac- 
ing enthusiastically appreciate. 

Ironically, the automobile industry 
Is uncertain how to capitalize on the 
performances at Daytona. With con- 
grp.ssional investigators now exploring 
the subject of automotive safety, the 
industry is moving very cautiously. 
Early last week the word was that 
General Motors would veer away from 
the theme of speed in its advertising 
after its current Chevrolet schedule 
ended, but after the Pontiac successes 
at Daytona the dictum was relaxed. 

It is unwise, of course, to read too 
much into the beach competition. Top- 
speed trials are a traditional and excit- 
ing part of motor .sport, but the .speeds 
reached at Daytona would he illegal on 
the liighways. Acceleration tests are 


more u.seful (better pickup for greater 
pa.ssing safety i.s the u.sual example), 
yet neither kinti of trial provitles a 
well-rounded judgment of a car for the 
noncompetitive driver. 

Also, most of the beach victories 
are won by meticulously tuned cars 
equipped with high-performance ex- 
tras— cars that the average driver d()e.s 
not shop for (although more and more 
of these machines are going to keen 
drivers). 

Perhaps the most meaningful lest 
this year for the average driver, then. 
wa.s the Flying Mile run for Big Three 
cars fitted with a single carburetor and 
nospeoial speed equipment. Chevrolet, 
which received plaudits for the effec- 
tivene-ss of its V-8 engine, .swept the 
first three places. A Ford was fourth, 
and the .single Plymouth entry eighth. 
The winning Chewy a\'eraged an eye- 
opening 118.460 mph, and even the 
slowest among 12 entries did 107.S):{0, 
which is not dawdling. 

It was not as a testing ground for the 
less powerful cars, however, but as a 
vigorously contested sporting event for 
the fastc.st that the Speed Weeks had 
the most impact. 
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Factory-supported teams which con- 
duct Detroit's stock car activities ar- 
rived weeks early— testing, tuning and 
retuning many beach competition cars 
as well as the racers. Then the adver- 
tising and publicity men set up beach- 
head command posts along the neon- 
modern motel row. 

Spora<lic activity during the first 
week ol competition on the rough 
beach produced two noteworthy per- 
formances. The fa.stest standing mile 
acceleration average ever recorded for 
Speed Weeks was reached by a super- 
charged fuel-injection Thunderbird, 
whose 312-cu.-in. engine was bored out 
to 338 cu. in. 

Entered by Peter De Paolo, the for- 
mer Indianapolis champion who (dis- 
guised as Peter De Paolo Engineering) 
manages Ford’s racing activities, it 
was driven to a 98.065-mph average 
in a one-mile race by a De Paolo man 
and Daytona veteran, Danny Eames. 
It was a portent, also, of a serious 
Thunderbird effort at next month’s 
international championship endurance 
race at Sebring, Fla. 

For sheer speed, the star of the week 
was Wally Parks, editor of Hot Koil 
Magazine, who used drag-racing know- 
how to squeeze an average speed of 
159.89 mph from a 1957 Plymouth 
equipped with highly modified 1956 
Chrysler engine. 

For the first time, a sports car race 
meeting was held during Speed Weeks. 
The amiable Texan. Carroll Shelby, 
drove his 4.9-liter Ferrari to an effort- 
less victory in the feature race over the 
twisty airport course at New Smyrna 


Beach. Shelby was equally effective in 
a preliminary race. The New Yorker, 
Paul O’Shea, once again demonstrated 
his finesse with a Mercedes 300SL in 
winning a production-car event and the 
Sports Illustrated trophy. 

Back at the beach, wind and tide 
finally scrubbed the sands; for the next 
three days the atmosphere was taut. 

Chevrolet picked up all the chips 
on Tuesday. Cars tuned by Henry 
(Smokey) Yunick, the salty Daytona 
Beach racing mechanic who advertises 
“The Best Damn Garage in Town,” 
won the Class Four (213- to 259-cu.-in. 
engine capacity) top-speed trials and 
the Class Five (259- to 305-cu.-in.) 
events, breaking the Class Five record 
by more than 4 mph. 

Smokey himself, wearing a straw 
cowboy hat and biting a fat cigar, 
drove the Class Four six-cylinder car. 
His rookie racing driver Paul Gold- 
smith, a 30-year-old .Michigan real 
estate man who went from split level 
to sea level to compete, rolled down- 
wind at a slightly cross-beach angle 
to extract every advantage from the 
wind and returned smoothly into the 
wind to set a Class Five average mark 
of 131.076. Yunick’s 102.157 average, 
although the class’s only one above 
100, fell below the 105.26 earned by a 
Dodge in 1954. Yunick, incidentally, 
won the Big Three event but was dis- 
qualified for using an outsize tire. 

Goldsmith, driving the highly re- 
garded new 283-cu.-in., 283-hp fuel- 
injection Chewy (see SI, Dec. 10), led 
an amazing parade of 34 Chevrolets 
through the speed traps. Only one of 


them placed beneath the two Ply- 
mouths and two Fords in the class. 
A motorcycle racer of the first rank 
for a decade. Goldsmith once broke 
both his feel in a bad spill. 

It should be pointed out that Chev- 
vy did not compete with the best 
cars of its natural rival. Ford, in Class 
Five, because Ford’s reply to the fuel- 
injection Chevrolet is a 312-cu.-in. 
supercharged model that just exceeds 
the maximum for the class and. be- 
yond that, has been moved up to the 
big-engine<l Class Seven because of 
the -supercharger. Nevertheless, the 
top Ford in Class Seven, placing third, 
averaged 130.058, which would not 
have been enough to win Class Five 
from Chevrolet. 

F'ormer Grand National Champion 
Lee Petty won a five-man, $500 chal- 
lenge race in a new high-performance 
Oldsmobile, shading Buck Baker with 
a one-way top speed of 144.928 mph. 

Wednesday brought out the larger 
cars and the break-through by Pon- 
tiac. Not a high-performance name of 
note since the death last year of the 
factory racing manager, Lou Moore, 
Pontiac had persistently been reported 
in recent weeks to have an extremely 
quick machine. 

The reports were correct. A young 
Tulsa racing enthusiast named John 
Zink, who currently is riding a great 
streak at the Indianapolis “500,” his 
cars having won the last two races, 
made his maiden journey on the beach 
in a Pontiac that had been prepared 
in his own careful shop. The car has a 
continued 
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347-cu.-in., :ilT-hp engine (basically a 
larger Chevrolet engine i with a power 
package that includes three two-barrel 
carburetors. 

On Tue.sday the 28-year-old Zink 
bettered 141 mph in an unotficial 
downwitKl run. On Wednesday he made 
the south run with a tail wind at 
140.132 mph and returned at 133.185 
mph for a winning Cla.ss Six average 
of 136.571. That thoroughly erased a 
1956 Dodge's record of 130.577. Other 
Pontiacs were second and third in class. 

The he.st the Chrysler people had 
been able to urge from their hig new 
, 300-C was an average of 134.128 mph 
to win Cla.ss Seven. To say that faces 
were red would be to understate the 
case, for the 300-C with maximum 
speed e<]uipment is advertised to have 
390 hp. the highest in the industry. 

Robert iRed) Byron, a former 
NASCAR driver champion who drove 
the leading 300-C, said the beach was 
a little rough. 

Tlie 300-C, in fact, did not approach 
the Cla.ss Seven record of last year’s 
les.s powerful Chrysler 300-B, which 
averaged 139.373 mph. What Chrysler 
sorely missed, apparently, was the tun- 
ing magic of the crusty gentleman from 


Wi.sconsin. Carl Kiekhaefer iSI, Feb. 
11), who set up last year's car but was 
silting out the 1957 Speed Weeks. 

When, hours after the trials, the 
Zink Pontiac was disqualified for hav- 
ing "an improper compression ratio" 
la volume of 64.5 cc in the No. 2 
cylinder coml)ustion chamber, instead 
of 65). the sigh of relief from tlie 
Chrysler group must have been heanl 
all the way back to Detroit. That 
meant Byron’s speed was the day’s 
fastest, for the second-place Pontiac 
in Class Six, driven by the trials vet- 
eran .Joe Littlejohn, averaged 131.747. 

Passenger car events on the beach 
ended Thursday w’ith wholesale record- 
breaking in the acceleration trials. 

The 300-C made amends in Class 
Seven as Brewster Shaw, Daytona 
Beach Chrysler dealer, averaged 
86.873 mph for the standing mile, sur- 
passing his own mark of 81.762 in the 
1956 300-B. Thirteen other cars bet- 
tered the record, with the factory Mer- 
cury of .\rt Chrisman second at 85. 511. 
This was in the nature of making good, 
too, for the flawless, spit-and-polish 
work of Bill Stroppe, the man who pre- 
pares Mercury’s competition cars, is 
widely known, yet his Flying Mile en- 
trants (with different-si'/.ed engines) 
were only 14th in Class Six and 11th in 
Class Seven. 


Those Pontiacs came back again to 
lake the first two places in Class Six, 
an Ohioan named .Jim Stonebraker 
winning with 85.308 mph. Chevrolets 
in platoon strength bombarded Class 
Five. T. Winston Parker, a Mrginian, 
was fastest, in a fuel-injec*tion model, 
with 85.006. 

Class Four and Clas.s Three records 
went to Florida’s Robert Reed in 
American Motors Ramblers: 71.785 
and 64.795 mph. 

What had been merely a wonderful 
week for Pontiac became a glorious one 
on Sunday, at the finish line of the 160- 
mile Grand National Stock Car Race 
on the 4.1-mile beach-road course. 

The Pontiac men had to wait for 
Speedy Thompson to win Friday's 125- 
mile Sportsman and Modified Race in a 
Chrysler-engined jalopy, and for .Julius 
Timothy Flock, the old master of the 
beach, exhorted by his mother, who is 
called Big Mama by her brood (so help 
me, Tennessee Williams •, to snatch 
Saturday’s 160-mile Convertible Race 
from Dp Paolo’s hard-charging Ford 
drivers in a Siroppe-prepared Mer- 
cury. at a record average speed of 
101.32 mph. 

It was worth waiting for. Three rac- 
ing Pontiacs led Sunday’s race at the 
end of two laps — Zink’s, which sub- 
sequently crasheil, and two factory 
machines, one of which had mechani- 
cal trouble. These were tuned by a for- 
mer Indianapolis "500” mechanic. Ray 
Nichels, who was not only making 
his maiden effort at Daytona like 
Zink, hut was campaigning the car.s 
for the first lime. 

It became a two-car race, a duel be- 
tween the Pontiac of Kverett i Cotton i 
Owens, a towheaded South Carolinian, 
and the fuel-injection Chevrolet of 
hlack-helmeted Paul Goldsmith. Gold- 
smith seemed certain to win when, with 
six laps remaining, he was forced out 
of the race with a blown piston. 

The 32-year-old Owens, keeping to 
the high and dry side of the sands on 
the two-mile beach leg, as he had all 
afternoon, won with an average of 
101.6 mph, 9 mph faster than Flock's 
record 1955 victory in a Chrysler. 

On his last lap. as Nichels heard out 
the race on radio, with a tiny speaker 
plugged into his ear, Owens was flashed 
an eloquent pig signal: "Cotton — $$.” 

Then Pontiac pandemonium, as they 
say, reigned. 

An interesting spectator named S. E. 
(Bunkyi Knudsen, a GM vice-presi- 
dent and Pontiac general manager, 
headed for the winner. 

"I am very happy,” said Knudsen, 
"and very proud.” 


HOW DETROIT PASSENGER CARS DID AT DAYTONA 

BUICK 

2nd, Class 7 Flying Mile; Sth, Cl. 7 .Acceleration 

CHEVROLET 

I'ir.sl 33 places. Class 5 Flying Mile; 1st, 2nd, .3r«l. Big Three Flying Mile: 1st, 2nd, 
3nl, Cl. 4 Flying Mile; first 18 places. Cl. 5 Acceleration; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6lh, 
Cl. 4 -Acceleration 

CHRYSLER 

1st, Class 7 Flying Mile; l.st, Cl. 7 Acceleration 

OE SOTO 

7th, Cla.ss 6 .Acceleration 

OOOGE 

4th, Clas.s 7 Flying Mile; 4th, Cl. 7 Acceleration; 22nd, Cl. 6 Flying Mile 

FORD 

4th. Big Three Flying Mile: 4th. Class 4 Flying Mile; 36th. Cl. 5 Flying Mile: 
Sth, Cl. 6 Ulying Mile; 3rd, Cl. 7 Flying Mile; Sth, Cl. 4 Acceleration: 19th, Cl. 5 
Acceleration; 4th. Cl. 6 Acceleration: 3rd, Cl. 7 Acceleration 

MERCURY 

2nd, Class 7 Acceleration: 11th, Cl. 7 Flying Mile: 14th, Cl. 6 Flying Mile 

OLOSMOBILE 

lOtli, C!as.s 7 Flying Mile; 14th, Cl. 7 Acceleration 

PONTIAC 

1st, 2nd, .3rd, Class 6 P'l^ing Milo; 1st, 2nd, Cl. 6 .Acceleration 

P1.YMOUTH 

1 Ith, Clas.s 4 Flying Mile: 34th, Cl, 5 Flying Mile; 4th, Cl. 6 Flying Mile; 9th, Cl. 4 
Acceleration; 3rd, Cl. i Acceleration 

RAMBLER 

1st, Class 3 Acceleration; 1st, Cl. 4 .Acceleration 
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SPEEDS ON THE BEACH: FINAL FIGURES 


STOCK PASSCNGCR CARS CFLYING MILE> 

CLASS FOUR <213 TO 2S> CU. IN-) CAR AVO. MFH 


1. Smokey Yunick, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

102.157 

2. Dick Joslin, Orlando, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

95.707 

3. Jame.s Quinn, Oneonta, Ala. 

Chevrolet 

95.112 

4. Hal Martinson, Long Beach, Calif. 

Ford 

94.874 

5. Dagmar Moore, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Chevrolet 

94.525 

CLASS Five <2SS-1«S CU. IN.) 



1. Paul Goldsmith, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

ChevTolet 

131.076 

2. Je-sse Piatt, New Lebanon, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

130.199 

3. Speedy Thompson, Charlotte, N.C. 

Chevrolet 

129.310 

4. Ray Fulmer Jr., Saluda, S.C. 

Chevrolet 

129.055 

5. Tom Helsinger Jr., Excello, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

127.660 

CLASS SIX <30$ TO 3$0 CU. IN.) 



1. Joe Littlejohn, Spartanburg. S.C. 

Pontiac 

131.747 

2. Jim Stonebraker, Fairview Park, Ohio 

Pontiac 

131.531 

3. Dr. L. D. Morris, Ml. Carmel, 111. 

Pontiac 

128.434 

4. Ronnie Hou.seholder, Detroit 

Plymouth 

126.205 

5. Bud Wilcox, Lakewood, N.Y. 

Ford 

125.239 

CLASS SEVEN <OVER 3S0 CU. IN.) 



1. Red Byron, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Chrys. 300-C 

134.128 

2. Frank Ramey, Abbeville, S.C. 

Buick 

130.766 

3. Fran Hernandez, I<ong Beach, Calif. 

Ford 

130.058 

4. Edward Lyons, Grayville, III. 

Dodge D-501 

129.753 

5. Jimmy White, Abbeville, S.C. 

Buick 

129.683 

BIG THREE <NO OPTIONAL SPEED EQUIPMENT) 

1. A1 Simon-sen, Cambridge, Wis. 

Chevrolet 

118.460 

2. Lonnie Hilliard, Palatka, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

115.849 

3. Ned Decker, Sherwood, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

113.852 

4. Joseph Blais. Long Beach. Calif. 

Ford 

111.836 

5. Billy Ewindell, Ludowid, Ga. 

Chevrolet 

111.768 

STOCK PASSENGER CARS (STANDING MILE ACCELERATION) 

CLASS THREE <3(7 233 CU. IN.) 



1. Robert Reed, Orlando. Fla. 

Rambler 

64.795 

CLASS FOUR 



I. Robert Reed, Orlando, Fla. 

Rambler 

71.785 

2. Smokey Yunick, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Chevrolet 

69.592 

3. Ed.sel Mafwey, Birmingham. Ala. 

Chevrolet 

69.311 

4. Bobby Morgan, Chillicolhe, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

68.755 

5. Beulah Cowan, Farmington. Mich. 

Chevrolet 

68.676 

CLASS FIVE 



1. T. Winston Parker, Williamsburg, Va. 

Chevrolet 

85.006 

2. Tom Helsinger Sr., Excello, Ohio 

Chevrolet 

84.586 

3. Paul Goldsmith, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

Chevrolet 

84.151 

4. Erwin Bishop, Sherman. N.Y. 

Chevrolet 

84.112 

5. Speedy Thompson, Charlotte, N.C. 

Chevrolet 

83.955 

CLASS SIX , 



1. Jim Stonebraker, Fairview Park, Ohio 

Pontiac 

85.308 

2. Joe Littlejohn, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Pontiac 

84.388 

3. Ronnie Householder, Detroit 

Plymouth 

83.897 

4. Robert StanclUt, Long Beach, Calif. 

Ford 

82.854 

3. A) Senson, Chicago 

Plymouth 

82.192 

CLASS SEVEN 



1. Brew.ster Shaw, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Chrys. 300-C 

86.873 

2. Art Chri.sman, Compton, Calif. 

Mercury 

85.511 

3. Fran Hernandez, Long Beach, Calif, 

Ford 

85.066 

4. Elton Lile, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Dodge D-501 

84.408 

5. Red BjTon, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Chrys. 300-C 

83.897 

EXPERIMENTAL CARS (TWO-WAY FLYING MILE 

AVERAGE) 

1. Wally Parks, Los Angeles 

Plymouth 

159.893 

2. Art Chrisman, Compton, Calif. 

Mercury 

154.176 

3. Fran Hernandez, I>ong Beach, Calif. 

Ford 

147.059 

4. Vern Houle, South Gate, Calif. 

Mercury 

146.759 

5. Karol Miller. Houston 

Ford 

140.078 

EXPERIMENTAL CARS (STANDING 

MILE ACCELERATION) 

1. Danny Eames, Ix>ng Beach, Calif. 

Thunderbird 

98.065 

2. Art Chrisman, Compton, Calif. 

Mercury 

93.482 

3. Chuck Daigh, Long Beach, Calif. 

Thunderbird 

93.312 

4. Harold Mauck, Long Beach, Calif. 

Ford Ranch. 

91.162 

4. Ray Stilwell, Slate Hill, N.Y. 

’32 Ford 

91,162 

PRESTIGE CLASS (TWO-WAY PLYING MILE AVERAGE) 

1. Ernie Walls, Indianapolis 

Continental 

108.860 



intrusion... but if 
you're an engineer, 
Douglas needs you! 

We think we’ve got something 
special here at Douglas to 
offer engineers. 

More civilian and military projects 
than you can cram into two 
billion dollars! 

Nine separate missile projects! 

The exciting DC-8 jet transport! 

And to top it all, top management 
people are engineers, not bankers 
or salesmen. 


We’d like you to work for us — 
in California, or Arizona, or 
Oklahoma, or North Carolina, or 
New Mexicx), or — you name it, 
we're probably there. 


Please write for complete information to: 
C. C. LaVENE 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
BOX 620-H 

SANTA MONICA. CALIF. 
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SKIING’S CLASSIC GROUNDS 


by HORACE SUTTON 


The Ariberg, Austria’s snow bowl, is where it all began. 
For the tourist, the tyro or the terrific, it’s still tops 


D kki* is tub Alps between Zurich 
on the west and Innsliruok on the 
east there is a small chink in the great 
wall of Europe through which the 
journeyer can filter from Switzerland 
into Austria, indeed from the Channel 
to the Balkans. It is called the Arl- 
berg Pass, a narrow niche four-fifths of 
a mile high. Tourists can cro.ss it by 
car, and trains can run its tunnel, 
especially the Arlherg-Orient E.xprcss, 
which careens through daily en route 
from Paris to Bucharest, carrying its 
legendary complement of diplomats, 
demimondaines and derring-doer.s. 

But more important to many is the 
fact that on the slopes of the Arlberg 
Pass Austrian mountain men, led by 
the late Hannes Schneider, took the 
Norwegian art of skiing cross-country, 
a<lapted it for easy downhill running 
and made it, in time, a sport for every- 
man. This year, as the Arlberg cele- 
brates the 5()th anniversary of Schnei- 
der’s first ski school, and therefore of 
the Arlberg technique, the slopes of 
the mountain pas.s are crowded with 
men of all nations who have flocked 
to its birthplace to pursue the white 
sport. Day on sunny day Frenchmen 
and Germans. Americans and Belgians, 
and Engli.shmen by the score crowd 
the Austrian inns to sip Brotuifurin 
and beer, fatten on liindsijuhjaa mil 
Salzknrtotfeln and whipped-cream- 
crested pastry and listen to the plain- 
tive pluckings of the zither. But above 
all, they ride the lifts and the tows 
and go whizzing down the incompar- 
able Alpine sides where 50 years ago 
it all began. 

St. Anton takes its sport seriously, 
Zurs is fashionable and Lech, which has 
grown so in the last 10 years, seems to 
be for everyone. Ski lessons in the 
Arlberg technique first began in 1907 
when the Schuler family, who owned 
the Hotel Post, a popular .summer 
place, imported Hannes Schneider from 
Stuben 10 kilometers over the hills 
and told him to open a ski school that 
would attract win tercu.stomers. Hannes 
taught the Austrian mountain troops 
in the first war, went to Japan in 19:10. 


and in 19:ir>, with Benno Ryl)izka and 
Otto T.ang, he came to the U.S. to ski on 
sliaved ice spread over a make-do slope 
set up in Madison Square Garden and 
in the Boston Garden. Out of favor 
with the Nazis, Hannes brought his 
family to the States and subsequently 
took over the .ski schools at Jackson 
and North Conway (where his son Her- 
bert is now the mentor i. 

In 19:15, tlie year before he went to 



SCHNEIDER'S DAUGHTER, Ilerla 
Kahrncr, runs sports .shop, St. .Anton’s largest. 


the States, Schneider's St. Anton ski 
school employed :10 teacliers. During 
the Christmas rush this year Kutli 
Matt, who ran the house and shop 
during Schneider’s time in the U.S. 
and who is now head of the school, had 
a company of 80 multilingual instruc- 
tors on the slopes. (Matt ran the Sun 
Valley ski school in 1950 51.) 

Meanwhile the Hotel Post, which 

had, by most historical inlerprelations, 
started it all to promote winter busi- 
ness, was still being run by the Schul- 
ers. By all odd.s it is the largest, most 
Hoitjue hotel in St. Anton. The Dutch 
royal family descends each year after 
Chri.stma.s, stays until mid-January. 
Pictures on the wall record the presence 
of iheAverell Harrimansand Claudette 
Colbert. Its 82 rooms (half of them 
with bath ) rent for about S9 a day per 
person including meals and all extras. 
Most luxuriou.s of all is a three-room 


suite which Millionaire C. Starr of 
New York, an early booster of Stowe, 
Vt., paid to have furnished with pine 
paneling, oil paintings and wall-to- 
wall carpeting. The Starr chaml)er is 
available when Starr is out of town. 

A delightful inn which fairly exudes 
a romantic, there’s-a-small-liulel qual- 
ity is the Mooserkreuz, a few minutes 
from the village. Run with faultles.s 
taste by Franz Dpitz, once tlie manager 
of \'ienna’s Sacher, it is outside tlie 
steep canyon walls of the village and 
its balconies face the full flood of the 
sun. About $7.50 a day— room, l)atli, 
meals, tips and taxes. 

Cheaper still is the remodeled (iO- 
room Hotel Arlberg, which charges l)e- 
tween $5.50 and $0.50 a day. The din- 
ing room looks out on the ice pond, and 
at night a two-man hand (one virlu- 
<tso plays the drum and trumpet simul- 
taneously) draws the young, baggy- 
.sweater set who dance until the earlier 
hours. 

For those who don’t want to cart 
them from home, skis rent for 50o a 
<lay, ski boots for 40c, and in a number 
of ateliers about town tailors will make 
up ski pants to measure in about 12 
hours at anywhere from $20 to $40. 
The biggest shop in St. Anton, called 
the Sporthaus Hannes Schneider, is 
run by Hannes’ daughter Herta, who 
came home in 1954 to marry Franz 
Fahrner, a ski instructor. They offer 
Knei.ssl and Ksistle skis at about half 
the U.S. price and Walch and Strolz 
boots (the Strolz factory is in Lech t 
for $.30. Altmann’s Vienna cashmere 
sweaters are about $14, and a cottage 
iiulu.stry turns out heavy sweaters in 
patterns copied from the Norwegian. 
The Fahrners can also take 16 guests 
in spotless rooms over the shop whicli 
rent for $2.20 a day, including break- 
fast. heat and tax. 

Perhaps the best shopping of all is 
in Lech, a half hour's drive over the 
mountain roads. Ambros Strolz offers 
a variety of high-styled sweaters and 
parka.s, hut in tlie liack of tlie shop 2.3 
men and three girls turn out 4,000 pairs 
of Strolz boots a year, each of them 
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made completely by hand by one per- 
son. Some 70'7 of the Olympic racers 
of all nationalities wore Strolz boots 
during the last competition. The cost 
is $30 even if you buy at the factory, 
but you can have them handmade to 
measure in about three days. 

Down the street at Pfefferkorn’s, a 
modern shop run by the mayor, Austri- 
an daytime dirndl dresses by I^anz of 
Salzburg are $12, silk and brocade eve- 
ning dirndls about double. Norwegian- 
type sweaters at $8 are cheaper than 
the originals. 

Next door, the Tannbergerhof, one of 
the eight hotels fplus 16 pensions) of 
Lech, was redone in 1953 with Mar- 
shall aid, now has 60 rooms, 14 of them 
with private bath. The rate with the 
plumbing is about $8 a day, and that 
includes afternoon tea, a ritual in the 
Arlberg. In the evenings there is an oc- 
casional Vienna night, with songs by 
candlelight, Schrammelmusik from the 
accordion, violin, guitar and zither, 
and wine poured from a bottle turned 
upside down in a bracket. 

The Gasthof Post is really not a Gas/- 
haus but a fuH-dedged hotel embossed 
on the outside with flaring frescoes full 
of GcrniUlirhkeit and sauerkraut and 
on the inside with chamois furs, skins 
of mountain sheep, stufled birds, pis- 
tols, horns and breakfronts that date 
from the 16th century. There are 30 
rooms in all, 11 with bath, including 
No. 20, occupied for a long time, be- 
fore her death in 1951, by Ludw'ig Be- 
melmans’ mother. A photograph on 
the wall shows Bemelmans during a 
visit lighting mother’s cigar. He also 
found time to paint the bathroom walls 
with scenes of Regensburg where he 
grew up, Paris where he lived, and the 
Statue of Liberty which he adopted. 
Room and meals at the Post are $7.80 
a day, but if you want Zimmer No. 20 
it costs $1.60 a day extra, whether you 
look at the murals or not. 

Besides its hotels. Lech and Ober- 
lech have 20 pensions scattered at al- 
titudes ranging from 4,746 to 5,190 
feet. During the month of January and 
from March 23rd until April 18th the 
rates are as low as $2.40 a day for a 
room and three meals and down to 
$1.36 per person for bed and breakfast. 
Rooms in private homes can be had for 
one U.S. dollar with breakfast. 

In mid-February, guests in I.,ech 
for the winter send to Witte’s costume 
house in Vienna for costumes to wear 
at the annual fancy dress ball on skis 
staged at the end of February each 
year. Some, of course, make their own. 
On carnival day (this year: February 
continued 





The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 


The delichtfiil softneps and flavor of Booth’s 
llniige of Ix^rds are sufficient to convince any 
unprejudiced man it is the world's fineKt dry 
ein — the esseniial ingredient of the perfect 
-warlini. -Many co/jsioer it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


BOOTH'S 

llOUSKofli)|{l)S 

g&QliliiiJitat DRY GIN 

OISTIlliO FROM 100X CRAtN 
NtUTRAl SPIRHS • 66 PROOF 


Irnportiti hyW.A.Tnyinr&CMmpanv.yetvYnrh.J'i.Y. Sitie Dislrihtiiors fur the U.S. A. 


DON'T 'nr 
ON THE HIGHWAYS 



Do your flying with the 


AIR NAnONAL GUARD 




HUSSCO SHOE COMPANY 
47 Weil 34th Street • New York I, N.Y. 
Poeforreu in Hontsdol«, Pa., tn Canada: 
Canada Weif Shoe Co., Winnipes 
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Revolutionary design! Means you 
enjoy same comfort sitting as standing. 
Perfect tailoring, premium fabrics. 
All wools; blends, too; only $9.95 to 
$19.95 at good stores wherever you are. 


BOTANY* 



YOUNG CHILDREN 
ARE IN DANGER 

from ALL unguarded medicines, house- 
hold chemicals, liquid fuels. Keep them 
out of reoch — out of tight! 


Be a PRIVATE EYE 
for HOME SAFETY 



FOOTLOOSE SPORTSMAN 

rontiiturd 

27), the renters and the manufacturers 
don their garb and follow the country 
band on a parade from one end of Lech 
clear to the other, a distance of about 
a kilometer. After that they climb a 
hill and ski past the judges. The prize.s 
are cakes and wine donated by the 
village, and that night there are cos- 
tume dances all over town. 

The party seems to run all season 
long down the road at Ziirs, a gay little 
nest of half a dozen or so hotels 
snuggled between two broad, open, 
rolling, treeles-s slopes. I,oungers sit 
on tall stools at the open-air bars, 
learners skim the nursery slopes under 
the tutelage of Friedrich Schneider, 
younger brother of Hannes, and the 
schussers rest against the T bars for 
the ride between the hotels, past the 
tall spire of the modern church, up, 
up into the white. 

Perhaps the handsomest hotel in 
the Arlberg is the Ziirserhof, first built 
as a private residence by a German 
count who later made it into an elegant 
boarding house so he could have 
some company. He left for Costa Rica 
after the Anschluss of 19:)8 and the 
house has since pa.ssed into the hands 
of Ernst Skardarassi, once a waiter at 
the Waldorf in \'ew York. It is still 
filled with brass fittings, silk draperies, 
chintz and linen walls, parquet floors, 
oils from Holland, prints from China. 
Guests may appear in the graceful 
sun-filled dining room in almost any 
sort of .sport garb by day and after 
lunch recline in the deep chairs on the 


terrace for a midwinter tan. But on 
nights when the Ziirserhof holds a 
candlelit dinner dance one is expected 
to appear in a dinner jacket or at least 
a dark suit. 

Americans flock to the Loriinser, 
w’hose manager, Herbert .Tochum, once 
of Sun Valley, coached the U.S. girls’ 
team in tlie ski events of the Oslo 
Olympics. The Klexen is small, homey, 
fun and unpretentious and, although 
there are few private baths, there is a 
big porch right alongside the slopes 
where guests can take the southern sun 
wrapped up in fur rugs, in steamer 
chairs, all for as little as $6 a day. 

Before the war, visitors arriving at 
the Langen railway station had to 
make their way to Ziirs by horse-drawn 
sleigh. Now there is a road covered with 
galleries to protect the traveler from 
avalanches, and when the holiday is 
done the little red hotel buses take the 
skiers down to the rail line that leads 
to Zurich, and from there it is only a 
leap to London and New York. Aboard 
the train pile the English families with 
their mas.ses of children. And the kids 
snag empty seats and shout after their 
fathers, “Deddeh, deddeh, this one’s 
not bagged.” Then the train chugs 
westward from the Arlberg. Down in 
the valley the sleigh bells tinkle, the 
cowbells clank, and a hotel porter in a 
green felt apron clambers afong the 
snow-hanked roads in pursuit of a 
mission. But out the window as the 
train rolls hack to Urhania all you can 
see are 10,000 Christinas trees like 
spearheads {lusted white, every one 
pointed straight up to the azure cloud- 
less sky. END 



SCHNEIDER'S HEIR, Rudi Matt, chat.s with St. Anton veteran at the Schneider ski 
school. Once Sun V’alley’s teacher, Matt now heads Schneider school, a booming proposition. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SNOW 

PATROL 

compiled by MORT LUND 

SPOT TO SKI: 

DUTCH HILL 

Elevation I.aoo to 2,470 feet: aver- 
affe gnniv depth 20~20 inches; yearly 
anoirfall 12 feet: nkiers laal year 
40,0(H): uatial aeaaon Dec. I.>-.\pril 15 

If you likp to ski V’ermont and want to 
save the hour it takes to drive north to the 
larger resorts, Dutch Hill in Heartwellville, 
Vl., 39 miles from Pittsfield, Maas., oflera 
worthwhile terrain. The 2,000-foot T bar 
has a 570-foot vertical drop down to State 
Highway 8. Trails from the top vary in 
character from a leisurely one-mile course 
<lown Dyke Trail to a couple of sporty half- 
mile runs over the minor head walls on Wind- 
mill and Christiana. To take either trail in 
a reasonably polished style is considered 
good going for any expert. For the novice 
there is a completely separate 1,400-foot 
open slope with two ropes. For the inter- 
mediate, Dutchman’s Holiday (oImjpc' has 


w 


I-' ■ 





13 4 miles of easy going, ending in a 400- 
yard pitch that will shoot a skier over to 
the Dutch Boot cafeteria 50 yards away. 
Tips: from New York, 192 miles away, 
take the Taconic Parkway, then 44 to Ca- 
nan. Conn. Bostonians, 141 miles away, 
take Route 2 to North Adams, Mass. Heart- 
wellville Motel & Lodge serves fine food 
and i.s within walking distance of the slope. 
Several inns offer a five-day package with 
lifts, instruction, lodging and meals for $50. 


PPEXIVIIADV 17 \otliing la an changeable as the ireather, so 
PtlSrCUMtiT A# he sure to telephone resorts for latest reports 

TP— lop slopes, depth in inches; BD^bottom slopes, depth in inches; 

CK—ski crowd last weekend; E.S— inches of snowfall lust weekend 


• CAST 

Dutch Hill, Vt.: .^rcn had good skiing after 
we«*kend storm. Christie and Windmill being 
held for crowd on Washington’s Birthday week- 
end. Kaestle skis with long thong Marker safety 
bindings freouml. Tl) U.'., HI) 12. CU 1,000, 
SN 12. 

Stowe, Vt.: First major snowstorm of year gave 
area wiH'kenil of imwder skiing, oitrned ail trails 
except National. Tl) 30, HD 20. ('It 1,.')00, 
SN 12. 

Mad River Glen. Vt.: Mountain had powder 
skiing. CoUi weather ha-s put Norwegian net 
T shirts in demand at ski shop. Tl) 31. HI) 
18. SN 12. 

■If Bromley, Vt.: Skiing good after weekend 
snowfall. Tl) 1 16, HI) 7 , 14, CR 1.700. SN 9. 
JIminy Peak, M«**.; Storm put urea hack in 
oi)eration. Lifts will operate daily Feh. 22 
.March .3. SN 7. 

Cannon Mt.. N.H.: Six-inch fall readied area 
for expected crowd next weekend. Skiing good. 
Tt) 3 33. CK 2, .500. 

Mt. Cranmore, N.H.: I.,ower North Conway 
and Arlberg best with 10-13 inches. Light blue 
ski pants noted in greater numbers. Tl) 5 12, 
CIt 6.200, SN 1. 

Belknap, N.H.: Chair closed due to hare sec- 
tions on trail. T bar operated. Tl) 5 12. 

Mt. Tromblant, Que.i Skiing good on north 
side, fair on south. Tl) 8-3',. HI) 3 21.CR 1.100. 
Lac Beauport. Que.: TI> 33. HI) 2s. CR 2.000. 
Snow Ridge. N.V.: Excellent. Tl) 22. HI) 10. 
Whitelace Mt., N.Y.: I^iwer mountain clnae<t. 

“I'Pf 


• MIDWEST 

Rib Mt., Wis.: Heavy crowds wearing trails, 
hut skiing generally good. Tl) 6-8. HI) 6-8. 
Boyne Mt., Mich.: Skiing excellent. Tl) 6-10, 
HD 10 18. Hemlock 40-50 artificial. 

Terry Peak. S. Dak.: Warm temperatures re- 
duced cover, hut base holding up. Tl) 30-36. 


fall. On hand for . _ , 

Deaver. Christian Pravda. .4nn Heggtveit. Lo- 
rlen doth sports jackets are top evening wear. 
Winter Park, Colo.: High temperatures, but 


skiing gf>€Mi. Base packed very hard. Tl) 40 .',4. 
Arapahoe Batin. Colo.i Packed ]>owder on all 
.sloju-s. Aitenhofer .\-15 skis very popular. 
Hidden Valley. Colo.: Warm weather has melt- 
ed tup cover, hut skiing conditions were good. 
Sun Valley, Idaho: Brush showing on south 
slope after warm week, but skiing on Dollar and 
Balily good. Baldy Tl) 37, Valley Floor 17. 

Big Mt., Mont,: Corn snow on mountain. Nine- 
ty percent of teen-agers using long thongs and 
non.safety tfw* irons. Tl) 60-65, HD .52-.58. 
Jackson Hole, Wye.: Skiing fair to good. Snow 
alternately thawing and freezing, Tl) 26 30. 
Sonia Fo, N. Mol.: Skiing very good. King 
llughi*a took .Midland giant slalom. Mexican 
wedding shirts new warm-weather ski style. 
Tao*. N. Mex.: High-level skiing excellent, both 
lifts running daily. New note: Peruvian high- 
peak caps. Tl) 75 80. HD 35-40. SN 0. 

• FAR WEST 

Mt. Baker. Wa»h.: Skiing excellent. Parties 
touring upper sloj>es in moonlight, avalanche 
danger zero, Tl) 133, HI) 160. ('ll 3.500. SN 10. 
White Pa»t, Wash.: Spring snow on all runs 
after week of high temperatures. Tl) 76. 
Snoquaimie Pats, Wath.; Warm weather made 
lower areas poor, upper trails excellent. Charley 
Cadwell and Sally Jarvis took junior expert 
giant slalom titles. Tl) 90. BD 75. SN 5. 
Stovent Past, Wash.: Barrier Mt. best skiing, 
but icy and fast where well used. Racers using 
surplus pilot B-4 goggles. BD 98. CK 4,500. 
Grouse Mt., B.C.: Melting temperatures re- 
duced snow depths, but skiing is good. TI> lOO. 
Mt. Hood, Ore.: All lifts operated at full capac- 
ity, including snow tractors taking skiers to 
up[>er snow fields at TimberUne. CK 4.500, .\t 
Govt. Camp, skiing very good. Bill Thompson. 
McCall. Idaho won silver skis slalom. 

Reno. Nev.: Rain has depleted snow depths, 
leaving conditions only fair. Denver U. took 
U. of Nevada Winter Carnival, Frank Brown 
of Colorado U. was skimeister. Tl) 28, Bl) «2. 
Squaw Valley, Calil.: All lifts operated, some 
rain, but skiing good. Girls wearing Meggi 
sweaters and matching Bngner pants. 'TD 85. 
Mammoth Mt., Csllf,: Spring corn. TD 78. 
BD 68. CK 1,800. SN 4. 

Sugar Bowl, Calif.: Skiing good in spite of in- 
termittent rain. Mt. Lincoln to Donner I..ake 
run open Feh. 23 with buses for skiers at end 
of the 3>^-mile trip. TD 96. Ill) 60, CR 1.200. 
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British Club Flannel- 
in BOTANYSIacks 

The imported flannel at the incredible 
price! Luxury flannels— from 
famous Huddersfield area-plus 
famous Botany tailoring— only $15.95 
at good stores wherever you are. 

BOTANY’ 


30TANY Brands. Inc., Empire Stxia 
Julldms. New York 1. N. Y. MBUtt/aetureri •/ 
Uofkt. Tit$.SporUkirU, Boitt, Swealrra.Swte 
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Fly 

LUFTHANSA 
to the World's 
Best Skiing 


As little as 
*67 down 


Wonderful ‘H:: 

LUFTHANSA 

all expense Ski Tours 

to Austria. France, 

Germany. Italy, 

Switzerland. 

*Do\vn payment 
on 17-day Tour to 
Garmisch-Kloster: 



LUFTHANSA 

BEST HAY TO EUROPE 

S» Fifth Avenue. New York 17, BUrray Hill 2-9100 
OFFICES IN FRINCIFAL CITIES 




FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


EASY CASTS 


QUICK AS A FLASH 



pUSH- BUTTON 

WpnderCAst 


^’Jishin’ Fun" 


FOR 


Everyone! 


Just a push of the button 
and a s-w-i-s-h of the 
rod — presto — you’re 
push-button fishinjc. 
Combines the advantages 
of bait casting and spin- 
ning. Ask your dealer about 
its rugged constructic 
machined gears. Smooth 
adjustable “safety" drag . 

non-reverse crank ar 
Other outstanding features. 

Expert or beginner, you’re 
ready for mort fishing fun! 

No. 17^5 (with 125 yds. 
6-lb. monofilament) .$1995 


5 BRAND NEW 

nSHINd BOOKLETS 
AND CALENDAR 
Latest in fishing tips and 
tricks by the experts. Cosers 
spinning, bait casting, push, 
button, fly and salt waiei 
lishing. Send today! 





SHAKCSPCARC COMPANY r 

D«pl. Si-J. Kelomatee, Michlsor. 

Pleese send me yevr 5 btend nes* fisKang beoSlets and 
eelender, free * 


NAME 

ADDRESS ^ 
CHY_ 


SO season opened 
(or opens); SC sea- 
son closeo (or closes). 
C -clear water ; I) 
water dirty or roily; M water muddy. N water 
at normal heisht: SH -sliehtly high; l{ high; 
VH very high; I. -low; R rising; F falling. 
WT.’iO water lemperature 50'. F(J fishing good; 
FF fishing (air; FP fishing poor ()V(; outlook 
very good; OO -outlook go^; OF outlook fair; 
OP -outlook poor 


STEELHEAO: WASHt.SCTHV : Frigid courier 
a'ivi«>s new runs in many river.e, and F<1 g«*ntT- 
ally fur outaiacd mntlids, I.a.tt week Barbara 
Horn of 2112 Wishkah. Ahenlepn svrestled a 
21-ii<>und-3-ouncor from the Humptulip^. 
On the upper Humptulips, J. Arthur Thompson 
of Tacoma hoacned a 23-pound-l-ounc«T. 
while on the (^owlita near ('astle Rock. Harohi 
Brewer, aisf) of Tacoma, took an even 23- 

C ound fish. KF on lower stretches of Puyallup, 
ut FO in upper area near Orting. (ireen 
River FO, e«(iecially drifting above Soos Cr»-ek 
near Blueberry Farm. Wynooche and the 
Sutsop also boast FO. Coaittal rivers of the 
Olympic Peninsula I. anil C. hut fish scarce. 
Above Seattle. Skagit OO while Skyko- 
inish and Snoqualmie enjoying fresh runs, 
and Ffl. 

oKRttov' FI*, with all coastal streams I. and 
\VT too low. .Most hopeful spots Sandy River. 
C’luckainus and Kagle Creek. A smattering of 
fish also being taken in Butte Creek and the 
Hbiqua on wonbling .spoons; OP F. 

i alifoksia: F<; in south fork of Eel River in 
t he Oarberville area, where a plethora of limits 
m the I.Vlo-lK-pound cla.ss is warming other- 
wise frozen anglers. Steelhead in Oualalu La- 
goon and Mill Bend are |ilentiful, hut they are 
erlgy under I, and (’ conditions and rain is need- 
ed. (iarcia. Navarro. Big and Noyo rivers also 
plead L and <’. and OF P until rain. 

tPAHO: Warm weather has provoked steelhead 
activity everywhere. Many small fish taken on 
the Weiser from (lalloway IJam downstream 
almut thriH' miles to first bridge with fluorescent 
yarn clusters most rewarding lure. FO also on 
Snake below Brownlee Dam. with artificials get- 
ting all the busines.s. After 2 p.ni. at conflux of 
Main Salmon and Little Salmon, anglers pop- 
ping up in unu.sua] numbers and finding fishy 
preoccupation ut Big Hole at mouth of Little 
Salmon. Below Sawmill on Main Salmon in Rig- 
gins, spin-fishermen working lures in a concen- 
tration of exceptionally heavy fish and having 
tackle demolished for their piiins. FC also up- 
stream from Riggins on Main Salmon to mouth 
of French Creek, with bout drifters fioing well. 
Mouth of Middle Fork of Salmon tempting, 
and fish camps in primitive area now open. 
FP F in clear water, hut LNI if weather holds 
for ID days or so. 

RKiTiSH ioh'miiia: Balmy days and frosty 
nights have encouraged slow thaw, with most 
rivers in excellent st«*elhead sliajie. Cowichun, 
Nanaimo, Big Ljualicum, Quinsam and ('amp- 
hell all yieliiing on Vancouver Island. On main- 
land the Veilder is It hut F(>. Fraser bars at 
Hope offer F(L Thompson River jammed with 
floating ice. hut 0<J a-s late runs appear. 



bONCFISH: FI.orida; Intelligence from Keys 
indicates FLI. hut former President Truman ami 
wife Bess, who are vacationing i.i Islamorada. 
have so far applied their angling talent to deep 
water species. On-the-spol sniMiper advises 
that while fishing off Whale Harlmr for three 
hours last week Nlr.Truman caught one 3-pnund 
triggerfish on l.Vpound lini' after a dramatic 
tussle. Meanwhile. Mrs. Truman boated 
at least 30 ti.sh. including grunts, yellowtail. 
trigger and snapper. On another «lay Mrs. 
Truman enjoyed a sailfish strike while Mr. 
Truman, aecording to all evidence, went hap- 
pily flshless. 

IIAIIA.MAS: FC as Robert Knight Jr. of Bar- 
rington, U.I. logged a 13-puund It' .:-uunce boner 
to post a new Bahamas tournament record. 
Knight’.s fish was taken on the flat.s of Oreat 
?)xuma near (Jeorgetown. 120 miles SSE of Nas- 
.sau; <>V<; for this area. 
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STRiFEb BASS: LOfisiAVA: Oevolees of the 
Tangipahoa River or one of the other streams 
in Louisiana’s Florida parishes fidgeting in an- 
ticipation of the mysterious annual migration 
of 3ll-to-in. pound stripers into these waters. 
.\ngling stays productive into May, and then 
the fish disapjiear. to everyone's hefuddlement. 
since bass are not found in these streams at any 
other time of year ami are acknowledged to he 
a rarity in the Gulf of Mexieo. 


rAJ.iFrtHSiA; Reliable tild Frank's Tract still 
liresomely the spol. with catches averaging 
two2d-poun<i fish per man. New run located in 
San Pablo Hay oft Hercules, but few anglers 
in evidenee. Lower Sacramento, however. 
San Joaquin and Upper Napa river.s all 
insist F(i. 


PACIFIC SALMON: • VLIFDIIMA; SO for 
ocean fish soiit h of T<imali*s Bay. with thousands 
of anglers on the water last we4>k us far south 
as Morro Bay. Fishery expert.s expect excellent 
early season because of large concentration of 
bait. Recommenried area between Monterey 
Bay and Moss Lun<ling. 

IIKITISII COI.rMHlA; FV(J for young silvers in 
Saanich Inlet near (’rofton. with a scattering 
of spring-s losseil in. Springs running also off 
Northwest Bay. f'nion Buy ami (*a[>e Mudge, 
with .slower but productive angling al.so availa- 
ble in Oak Bay and HorseshtM- Bay. .Small lures 
ami bucktails recommended for silvers, with 
whole herring, herring strip and plugs taking 
springs. 

WASHISDTON': MiHichers off Polnidl Point 
anil Cainami Island last we<-k wallo[M>d a reward- 
ing number of Lx-pounders on herring, ami 
()G. 


TROUT: SEW MEXU’o; Warm weather tempting 
many fishermen to try streurn.s an<l lakes open 
to 12-month angling, with the upper Kio Grande 
offering results to the ambitious. .Spinning tackle 
recommended here. L'orrales and Bernalliodams 
north ol .\lltuquerquelurples.s hardy anglers, and 
FG for rainbows. .\t .\iamagordo Dam north 
of Fort Sumner rainbows in pool below dam are 
affording excitement on worms and small spin- 
ning lures. 

TF.s'NtawKE: Water H hut FLi. particularly at 
the mouths of small streams where minnows 
congregate. 

BLACK BASS: ^AI.IF()K^^[A AND AltIZON'A: 
Lakes .Mea<l and Mohave on ujiswing as weath- 
er warms. Most enticing locale, however, on 
lower Colorado in Palo Verde region, where live 
bait is miinufiicturing ; of small fish; (Kl. 


MIS.SOi'Ki: FP F. although dogged Lake 0' the 
Ozarks fans can indulge themselves from neat- 
ed docks. 


FLORIDA ; FG on Wakulla River with shrimp. 
Lake Talquin also active for smaller fish. Cen- 
tral state situation much brighter in .spite of 
drought conditions in .some area.s. Phosphate 
pits .south of Lakeland. Little Luke Harris at 
llowey, Lake Gridin ut I-eeshurg. ami Lake 
Hatchineha ea.st of Lake Wales all bragging 
FG. Also some G-io-lO-poundcrs were taken 
last week from pothoU's around Lake Panasoff- 
kec north of Bu.shnetl. but the ponderoiLs ones 
must be hunted and are finicky about anything 
but live shiners. 


CHANNEL BASS: SORTH rAKoi.lSA: Tackle 
iM'ing feverishly overhauled in anticipation of 
early March run when big fish will be taking 
lures at Oregon Inlet or cut bait in surf between 
Kitty Hawk and Drum Inlet, including Hat- 
lera.s and Ocraroke islands with first full-moon 
tides in March. 

WEAKFISH: FLORIDA: Shirl.sU-eve weather 
spurring sjH-rkle-siH'kers t<iward flats on Gulf 
(Hast, where last week, near Panarea. R. J. 
MeWorter of Nashville, Tenn. landed 81 fish 
from one to 3 pounds; OVG. 

l.ofisiAVA; F<; for trollers in Lake Pontchar- 
train. 
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TOWARD AN AMERICAN CLASSIC . . . THE 1957 CORVETTE 
WITH FUEL INJECTION! Ii is will, considerable pri<Ie lliat 

t Ihevrolel invites y<ui to examine an engim-ering mivunre of grc'al signifioanec, available 
on tlic 1957 Corvette. Il is fuel injection, and in the Corvette V8 it permit.s a level of 
efTieieney hitherto unrealized in any American production car: o/ie hnrfu-pnurr forevvry 
cubic inch of dixplaccmcnt . . . 28.3 h.p.! In addition, there is unpreeeilented respunsive- 
nes.s. even during warm-up; virtually instantaneous acceleration and significant gains 
in overall gas economy. 

This is another major step in the creation of a proud new kind (»f car for America: 
a fp-nuinc sports car. us certified by its record in competition. But a unique sports car 
in its cnml>ination of moderate price, luxurious equipment and low-cost maintenance 
with fiery performance, polo-pony responsiveness and granite staliilily on curves. 

It is our intention to make of the Corvette a classic car. one of those rare an<l happy 
milc.stones in tlie history of automotive design. \\ c take pleasure in inviting you to 
ilrivc the 19.37 version — uiul see just how close we have come to the target. . . . Chevrolet 
Divrsion of Cencrul Motors, Detroit 2. Michigan. 


CORVETTE 


SPKClFIC.i TIOSS; I'* fugiit* letli tin^lr f.iurjMirrrt earhurflot, »*i5 k.f. iJoHr Biktr eniinn* tanifr le tSS A.p. 

uUh futl inittiio*). Ctotr-rvtio lkrrt~tprM naHunl Iraitimitiion ihiitjtinf, irifk tprfiul /*o«‘i'>vliWi’ anfomatie Jrirr* utuilaUr on all 
ini miuimum-fer/olmaite* fafiiut. Ckiiiff q/ mnuniWr hard lop or pur<r-operulrJ /abrie lop, Pomi-l.i/l irinjentt.’ /nafrNO'nO 
iHoloJe tiKiV t.p.m. laekooirlfr, oil prruurf taugr ami onmrtrr. •Opiutnal a< riim r-ML 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: 


THE THREE WORLDS 

of 

BIRDIE TEBBETTS 

Portrait of a manager in a setting of snowdrifts and kitchen tables 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


N ext week in Tampa, Florida, a cheerful, florid, round- 
faced man named George Robert (Birdie) Tebbetts 
resumes his active, in-uniform duties as manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs. The major leagues’ Manager of the Year 
for 1956 will direct his players in their early spring-training 
workouts, supervise his coaches and discuss the merits of 
his various players with his coaches and with his boss, the 
general manager of the Redlegs, Gahe Paul. 

Frequently he’ll find time to sit in the shade of the dug- 
out or the cool of the hotel lobby, and there hold court for 
succeeding clusters of baseball writers. He will discourse, 
with wit and knowledge and a nice command of the lan- 
guage, on a variety of subjects, most of them, though not 
all, dealing with baseball. Watching him, as he puts in a 
day (or a week, or a season) as manager of the Redlegs, you 
might be moved to observe that here wa.s a man completely 
at home in the world, a man perfectly in tune with his en- 
vironment— which in his case is the warm, hustling arena 
of baseball. 

In this observation j’ou would be correct, of course, but 
if you were to go a step further and assume that this was 
the only place for Birdie Tebbetts, that away from the 
lively, public glare of the game he wouUl be out of his ele- 
ment, you would err. Short weeks ago this same round, 
fleshy face— surmounted then by a fedora hat and all but 
encircled by the upturned collar of an overcoat — squinted 
over the steering wheel of an Oldsmobile sedan and through 
its ice-encrusted windshield at a driving snowstorm. This 
was on the roar! from Nashua, New Hampshire, where Teh- 
betts grew up and where he lives in the off season, to .An- 
dover, Massachusetts, where he was to speak at a luncheon 
of insurance men. He wore rubbers over his .shoes, had 
snowtread tires on the rear wheels of his Olds and carried 
an ice scraper for the windshield in the glove compartment. 
He seemed very much at home. 

"Snow like this would cripple New York,” he said with 
cheerful smugness. "Up here we’re used to it. We know how 
to handle it. They have accidents in New York in snow like 
this because they’re not used to it. Up here we respect the 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN G. ZIMMEKMAN 


snow. We know how to drive in it. We take it slow and . . .” 

A car came from behind, swung out, passed Tebbetts in 
an interrupting cloud of snow and barreled on down the 
road. Tebbetts stared after it glumly, 

". . . except for damn fools like that.” 

He stopped the car carefully by the side of the road, 
reached in the glove compartment for the scraper and 
opened the door. In the car Paul Sadler, head of the insur- 
ance agency in Nashua with which Tebbetts has been asso- 
ciated for the past 10 years, looked back at the road and 
said in his quiet, mannerly way, "Be careful. Bird.” 

Tebbetts made sure the road was clear, then scraped the 
ice from the windshield, brushed the snow from his coat, 
got back in the car and continued on his way. 

"People ask me why I live up here, in all this snow. 
Freddy Hutchinson |the manager of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals] is alw-ays after me about it. Hutch lives down there 
in Florida. He says you buy a T shirt and a pair of dunga- 
rees for the kids and that's all there is to it. No expense, 
and they’re out playing in the sun all winter. Up here I 
have to buy snowsuits and sweaters and galoshes for my 
kids. Every time they come in the house or go out of it, 
they’ve got to be dressed or undressed,” 

Tebbetts pondered on this, thinking perhaps of Hutch- 
inson's children, who at that very moment might well be 
scampering along the beaches of Anna Maria Island under 
the Florida sun. Then he justified his existence: 

"I live in three worlds. Baseball is one. I love baseball. I 
liked to play it. I like to watch it. I like to talk about it. I 
think— if I didn’t have a responsibility to my wife and my 
kids— I think I’d rather have a low-paying job in baseball 
than a high-paying one outside it. 

"Then there's public speaking. That’s a special world 
of its own. I do a lot of speaking. I was down at Hartford 
last night. There’s this luncheon at Andover today. To- 
night down in Lowell. I don't like to refuse reciuests to 
.speak. It’s part of my life. It’s part of baseball. It's part 
of insurance.” 

continued 
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Tebhetts drf>ve slowly, carefully, his slahlike hands grip- 
ping the steering wheel until he lifted one to make a gesture 
that embraced the snow and the hills and, indeed, the en- 
tire city of N’asliua. 

"Then there’s this. TIiLs is the world I was brought up 
in. This i.s where I can make a living outside of baseball, if 
1 have to. This is where I can he myself. I walk down Main 
Street in Nashua and people don’t .say, ‘There’.s Birdie 
Tebbetts, manager of the Cincinnati Reds.’ They say. 
'There’s that fre.sh Tebbetts kid, used to be mascot for the 
Nashua Millionaires.' And they stop and talk. Sometimes 
it takes me an hour to walk two blocks.” 

The Nashua Millionaires were a renowned semipro team 


■‘Tlie truth of it is. Bird.” he .«aid slyly, mocking the 
image of the tough little boy that Tebbetts had evoked, 
"you got the job because you were cute.” 

Tebbetts grunted and Sadler laughed again. 

With the Millionaires, Tebbetts served as mascot and 
bat boy and as part of the pregame show. "Come and see 
the 12-ycar-oltl catcher,” the publicity relea.ses would'say, 
an<l before the'game the youthful Tebbetts, who had thick 
legs and strong arms but who was otherwise a lightweight, 
would go out with the regular players and take part in 
infield drill. Thus lie was a catcher from the beginning and 
continued as a catcher through high school and college, 
.semipre* hall and the minor leagues, and for 14 seasons in 
the majors with Detroit and Boston and Cleveland. 

Catching, however, was a family trait. 

"My uncle Frank Ryan, my mother's brother, was a 



estalilished during the l!>20s by Francis rarnell Murpliy, 
a Nashua man who later became governor of New Hamp- 
shire and for whom Tehlielt.s has the reverence a devoted 
son has tosvard his father. Tebbetts’ own father died in the 
influenza epidemic during World War I when Birdie was 
about 5, and he has no memory of him. But he speak.s 
warmly of Murphy. "He bought me my shoes from the 
time I became mascot of the Millionain*s until I was old 
enough to buy them myself. He talked to me and advised 
me. He did a lot of things for me. He’s a wonderful man. 
I've tried in my life never to do anything that I thought 
would make Governor Murphy ashamed of me.” 

Becoming mascot of the Millionaires was a major event 
in Tebhett-s’ life. A dozen boys wanted to be mascot, and 
Birdie says he outfought all of them for the job. Each day 
one or two fewer appeared at the field, until finally only 
Birdie and one other boy were left. “.And I licked him,” 
Birdie said, "and I got the Job.” 

Paul Sadler laughed. A decade older than Tebbetts, 
whom he seems to regard with a paternal fondness, he w'as 
an active sportsman and an avid follower of the Million- 
aires when Tebbetts was the mascot. 


catcher,” Birdie said, an amused grin filling his face as he 
went on. “He worked in tlte mills and he caught semipro 
l)all. This one day he’d bc*en working long, long hours, and 
he hadn’t had much sleep, and he’d caught, oh, two or 
three hall games in a row. .Along about the si.xth inning the 
infielders came in to talk to the pitcher. Well, it w'as a hot 
day and Frank was tired, .so he didn’t l)other to go out to 
the mound. He squatted there behind home plate with his 
head down, waiting for the conference to finish. And he 
fell asleep.” Birdie laughed out loud. "The pitcher looked 
in for the sign, and Frank didn’t do anything. Just squat- 
ted there with Ids head down. Someone had to nudge him 
to wake him up.” 

Tebbetts was an outstanding athlete in liigh school, a 
basketball star, an all-state quarterback in football, an eye- 
catching baseball player who came under major league 
scrutiny early. By "agreement," common practice in these 
years, the Detroit Tigers arranged for him to go to college 
on a scholarship. He chose Providence College in Rhode 
Island. 

"I remember when I was catching for r-*rovidence. There 
used to he a lot of town baseball in New Englan<l then, 
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and when one town played a rival town it was a big thing. 
Lots of feeling and lots of betting. They'd import ball- 
players to strengthen the local teams. I used to catch all 
around that way when I had the time off from school. You 
wouldn’t know which team you were going to play for un- 
til you got to the field. 

"This one time North Brookfield in Massachusetts was 
playing somebody, and I got a phone call asking me if I 
could play on a certain day. I could, so I went up to where 
the game was. Now Connie Mack came from around Brook- 
field. and if he happened to be in Boston with the Athletics 
and they had a day off, he’d let a player go out to Brook- 
field to help out. Well, I got to town and I went in the hotel 
and I told the clerk I was one of the ballplayers, and he 
showed me the room down the hall where I could change 
into my uniform. I was in there getting dressed when the 


tie easy.’ I was sick but I was sore too, and I said, ’Look, 
you do the pitching and I'll do the catching.’ I was scared 
but I was damned if I was going to quit. 

“After that first inning when we were on the bench, Jack 
Barry, the old Million Dollar Infield shortstop who was the 
Holy Cross coach and who was managing Brookfield, said 
to me, ‘Bird, you’re used to college pitching. You’re taking 
your eye off the ball as he throws it. You can't do that 
with a pitcher like Grove. Keep your eye on the ball all the 
way, and you won’t have any trouble.’ Well, I still had 
trouble but I got so I could handle him all right, and I got a 
ba.se hit that drove in the only run we scored, so the day 
ended up pretty well. 

“Back in the hotel when we were dressing. Grove said to 
me, ‘Son, you go to college, don’t you?’ I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ 
He said, 'You committed to any major league team?’ I said. 



of athletic scholarships with Bob Mur- home in kitchen. Birdie and his pretty wife Mary watch fondly as their daughter 
ray of Nashua, a college baseball coach. Patty holds up her index fingers to indicate, not a one-ball one-strike count, but her age: 2. 


door opened and this big guy came in. He stuck his hand 
out and said, ‘How are you? My name’s Grove.’ I thought 
to myself, holy smokes, Lefty Grove! And then I thought, 
my God, I either have to hit against him or catch him. 
When we got to the ball field, it turned out I had to catch 
him. I was about 18 or 19. a punk kid catching in college, 
and Grove was winning 30 games in the American League. 

“We started to warm up and I thought, hell, he’s fast 
but he isn’t that fast. I could handle him all right. I was 
giving it the nonchalant routine, flipping my glove this 
way and that and feeling pretty good. Then he waved his 
hand straight down at me, the sign for the fast ball. He 
wound up and he threw and I never saw it. It went past my 
ear and hit the screen behind me. I never was so scared in 
my life. Grove came in and he said, ‘Didn’t you see me sig- 
nal foi the fast ball?’ I said, ‘I saw the signal but I didn’t 
see the ball.’ He said, 'I’ll build up to it slowly.’ 

"Well, now the game starts, and in the first inning Grove 
throws nine pitches and strikes out the side. I dropped 
every pitch but the last one. Some guy in the stands behind 
the bench yelled, ‘Why don’t they put a player in to catch?’ 
Grove came in to talk to me, and he said, ‘I’ll take it a lit- 


'Yes, sir.’ He nodded his head and then he said, ‘I think 
you’re going to make a major leaguer.’ 

“Now about five years later I a major leaguer. I’m 
with Detroit and we’re playing in Boston. Grove's with the 
Red Sox now. We come from the clubhouse through the 
runway that leads to the field, and there’s Grove sitting in 
the runway smoking a cigaret. I didn’t say anything. I 
was just going to walk past him, but he put his hand out 
and stopped me. He said, ‘Hello, there.’ I stopped and I 
said, ‘Hello, Mr. Grove.’ He grinned, and then he said, ‘I 
guess I’m a pretty good scout.’ ’’ 

In Andover, Tebbetts was in his “speaking world.” He 
met a couple of dozen insurance men, ate lunch and spoke, 
extemporaneously, for three-quarters of an hour. He and 
Frank Brigham, spry, 78-year-o!d vice-president of Merri- 
mack Mutual, one of the many companies represented by 
Birdie’s employer, needled one another during the speech. 
Tebbetts said something in praise of mutual insurance com- 
panies; Brigham promptly dived into his pocket, came out 
with a promotional ballpoint pen imprinted with the name 
of the insurance company (complete with slogan; “We 

continued 
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Swampum witli Watni)um”) and elal)oralply prpsentod it to 
Tebbf'tts. “There’s your fee,” he said gleefully. “Keep it 
up." The audience howled, and Tebbetts, half turning to- 
ward Brigham, pointedly praised stock insurance compa- 
nies, traditional rivals of the mutual companies. Grinning, 
Brigham stuck his hand out at Tebbetts and said. “Give it 
back.” More howls. 

It was late afternoon when Birdie got back to Nashua 
and swung his car into his driveway. It had been shoveled, 
but it was already beginning to fill again with snow. “Mary 
shoveled the drive." Tpbhett.s .said as he got out of the car. 

Inside the house he walked through the dining room to- 
ward the kitchen. His wife, a tall, strikingly attractive girl, 
came to meet him. 

"Hey." Birdie sairl, smiling. “You were out shoveling.” 

"Certainly,” she said. 

“Why didn’t you call and see if George or Jimmy could 
do it?” 

"They're in school,” .Mary explained. “I wanted to get it 


started. Listen, a man called from Lowell. He said the snow 
was so had that he wanted to po.stpono the affair tonight, 
if you could give them another night you could speak.” 

“Wliat did you tell him?” 

“I said I didn’t know, and could I have you call him. 
But he said he hatl to know one way or the other by 1 ;:I0. 
I told him 1 couldn’t get in touch with you— I didn't know 
where in Andover your luncheon wa.s~and he said, well, 
they’d ju.st have to go ahead w'ith it then. He said would 
you be there? I said if you told him you’d be there, well, 
you’d be there.” 

Birdie looked out the window at the snow, which was 
still falling heavily. 

“I wish I’d known,” he said. "I hale that drive tonight. 
It was terrible this afternoon.” 

"What time do j’ou have to be there?" Mary asked. 

“Eight.” 

“We’d better eat early then,” she said. “Do you want 
a cup of tea now?” 

“Yes, plea-se,” Birdie said. He turned and we.nt hack 
through the dining room and the living room to the sun 
porcli on the far side of the house. In the sun porch, playing. 
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with laughter. The odd settee Is constructed of baseballs and bats 


were two of his three small dauRhters. They shouteil when 
they .saw him, dropped their toys, ran to him and elimbed 
up on his lap. He greeted them with moek formality that 
amused them greatly. 

“(lood afternoon, Betty. Good afternoon, Patty. Where 
is Su.san, still in school?” 

He sat with them on his lap in the corner of the porch, 
joking with them until they were roaring with laughter. 
After a while he- let them slide to the floor, and they went 
back to their toys. He wandered through the hou.se to the 
kitchen and sat at the table, tapping it idly with his thick 
fingers, talking. Mary set cups and saucers on the table, 
and cream and sugar. She poured coffee for herself, then 
turned back to the stove for a minute, frowning and sniff- 
ing. Suddenly she opened the toaster. Inside it was a kitch- 
en sponge, about the size of a piece of bread, and nicely 
browne{l around the edges. 

■‘Patty,” Mary announced, holding up the sponge. 
“Playing house.” 

She turned back to the stove for a minute or two, then 
to the sink. Birdie tapped his fingers. He glanced at her 
impatiently once or twice and finally spoke. 


"Mary,” he said in the clas.sic tones of the patient, suffer- 
ing husband, “may I please have my tea?” 

Mary turned and looked at him, a little smile touching 
her lips. She leaned over, put her arm around his shoulders, 
gazed into his face and said, very slowly and distinctly: 
"Why don't you reach out and pick it up?” 

Then Birdie saw the teapot, quietly steeping on the ta- 
ble, not a foot aw-ay from his cup. His face reddened but 
he smiled, enjoying his chagrin as much as Mary did. 

After dinner Tebbetts drove through the snow to Lowell 
to speak before the annual smoker of the Lowell Oblate 
Mission, a church group. The snow held up the arrival of 
the crowd, and this delay, compounded by a series of near- 
comic difficulties with a movie proje<-tor that wa.s showing 
films of high school football games, put off Tebbetts’ turn 
to talk until well into the evening, when the audience was 
restive and impatient. His speech, deliberately ca.'‘ual and 
informal, seemed to be well received, but Tebbetts, like 
all performers, wondered if it had gone over. He could not 
be sure that it had. and on the long drive back to Nashua 
the doubt rankled him. 

A NEW BRIDGE IN NASHUA 

The next day Birdie was in the world of Nashua. He had 
an appointment with his dentist— a friend. Dr. Nicholas 
Panagoulias — to have a new bridge fitted. 

"How'.s the swelling in the cheek?” Dr. Panagoulias 
asked. “Has it gone <lown?” 

“I think so, Nick.” Tebbetts replied. “Though I don’t 
know whether it was swelling or fat.” 

Dr. Panagoulias installed the bridge and then warned 
Tebbetts that it would be uncomfortable for a while. 

“You’ll get used to it, though.” 

“Will it improve my disposition?” 

“Ah, no. Birdie,” the dentist said. "You have a good 
disposition.” 

Later, Birdie drove out to the Nashua Country Club for 
Saturday lunch with .several friends. Like most fine ath- 
letes. Tebbetts is aggressive, sure of himself, a little on the 
egocentric side, but he nevertheless has a strong and curi- 
ously touching pride in his friends and a warm affection for 
them. Ordinarily, he savors these meetings with them. 
To<lay, however, he was unusually (luiet. He twisted his 
jaw from time to time and occasionally pres.sed against 
the new bridge with his thumb. He left early and on the way 
home stopped off at his brother’s house. 

Charlie Tebbetts, a year older than Birdie and darker 
and quieter, met him at the kitchen door. 

“Hello, Bird,” he said. "Come on in.” 

Charlie’s wife. Hildreth, asked if they’d like a cup of tea. 
Birdie said he would, and then grimaced and pressed the 
new bridge again. 

“Darn thing doesn’t feel right.” 

"A new bridge?” Charlie asked. “Oh, they take a while 
to gel used to.” 

'I'hey sat in the front room, drinking tea and talking 
about teeth, kids, baseball, the old days. As they talked, 
Mary came along the sidewalk. She wanted to borrow the 
car from Birdie, but once inside she sat down to talk for 
a while, too. 

“This one,” Birdie said wryly, referring to Mary. “I met 
her up in Montpelier one fall when we were barnstorming. 
Mary was secretary to the governor of Vermont and she 
had to be sort of official greeter when we arrived. I tried to 
make a date with her for that evening but she said she was 
sorry, she was busy. So I said, well, we’ll just have dinner 

continued 
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then. She said she was afraid she already had a dinner en- 
gagement. I said, how about tomorrow: we’ll still be here 
tomorrow. Let’s have lunch. She said she was sorry, no 
lunch. I made a big impression. Well, a short time later the 
Elks Club up there decided they wanted me to speak at 
some affair or other. Mary’s father was the president of the 
Elks or the program chairman or something, and he asked 
Mary to write to me and ask me up to speak. Mary said, 
oh, no, not to Tebbetts. But her father said, ah, come on, 
plea.se, and so Mary wrote me. Well, I wrote back and I 
said, gee, Montpelier is way out of the way, it’d be a terri- 
ble inconvenience and e.xpense to go way up there to speak, 
and I just couldn’t do it unless I got a fee of, oh, $500. Un- 
less. I said, I happened to be in Montpelier for social rea- 
sons, perhaps even having dinner with you, and then I’d 
be happy to speak. Mary wrote back and said, ‘Dear Mr. 
Tebbetts: The Elks don’t think you’re worth it, and I’m 
busy. Yours truly, Mary Hartnett.’” 

•Mary, listening to this, smiled at Birdie, and Birdie 
grinned back. 

‘‘I got her finally,” Birdie said. ‘‘Married her in the fall 
after playing a season with the Red Sox. After playing a 
season with the Red Sox nothing could bother you.” 

‘‘That wedding was a day,” Hildreth said, smiling. 

‘‘That was a day.” Birdie agreed. ‘‘Charlie was my best 
man, and he told me he felt faint, and I told him he’d bet- 
ter go inside off the altar and sit down for a few minutes. 
Mary’s brother — he didn’t bother feeling faint. He was 
sick. We got him off. Then Mary said her slip was falling, 
the strap had broken. I told her, let it fall, step out of it 
and leave it where it is. I leaned the other way and whis- 
pered to the maid of honor to be ready when Mary turned 
to leave the altar and pick up the slip. That’s the day I 
realized I could manage a baseball team.” 

A CELLAR IN THE SNOW 

Mary borrowed the car key from Birdie, invited Charlie 
and Hildreth to dinner that evening and left to run some 
errands. Soon after Mary had gone. Birdie arose. 

“See you tonight,” he said and began to leave by the 
front door. 

Charlie gently barred the way. 

■’Go out the door you came in,” he said, honoring the 
old superstition. 

Birdie looked at him. Charlie grinned. 

“With my luck. Bird, don’t take any chances.” 

Birdie shook his head wearily and went out through the 
kitchen. He walked the few blocks along the snowy road to 
his own house. Mary came in a little later, and as she start- 
ed to prepare dinner Birdie went down to the basement to 
his ‘‘wine cellar,” a locked closet from which he extracted 
two bottles of a delicate pink r/w rose. In the basement 
were stacks of scrapbooks covering his career in sports, and 
before bringing the wine upstairs Tebbetts poked through 
a couple. He stopped at a photograph of himself, catching 
for Detroit, blocking Ted Williams with his left leg as Wil- 
liams slid for home plate. Beyond them, Joe Cronin, then 
manager of Boston, watched the play with anxiety all over 
his face. 

‘‘That’s the greatest action picture I ever saw,” Teb- 
betts said. ‘‘Look at the way Teddy’s leg is twisted against 
mine. You can see how a man’s career could end in a split 
second.” He studied the picture with distaste. ‘‘He could 
have torn all the ligaments in his leg. And the hell of it 


was, I didn’t have the ball. Williams bounced off me and 
rolled past the plate, and he had to crawl back to touch it. 
The throw came in then and I jumped across the plate and 
tagged him. Cronin came over to me and— my God, here 
was his great ballplayer just missed breaking his leg— and 
he said, ‘Birdie, what were you trying to do to him.’ I 
said, ‘Joe, I don’t know his name. All I know is he was 
trying to score.’” 

Tebbetts reached in his mouth, loosened the bridge and 
took it out. “Boy, what a nuisance,” he muttered. 

In an older scfapbook was pasted a sports column from 
a 1929 Nashua newspaper. Part of the column read: ‘‘The 
element of surprise and the ability to pull the unexpected 
is the most valuable requisite that a coach can find in his 
quarterback, and only one schoolboy in the entire state 
posse.s.sed that qualification this fall. That boy was George 
‘Bird’ Tebbetts, master showman of the gridiron, and prob- 
ably the most daring and fearless quarterback that Coa^’h 
Ray Pendleton has produced in his sev’en years of coaching 
football teams here. . . . Small wonder that a team will 
play inspired football when they know they are being quar- 
terbacked by a boy who has faith in their ability.” 

Tebbetts snorted. 

‘‘It takes a lot more than faith and inspiration,” he said. 
“It takes players.” 

Suddenly, de.spite the fact that he was in a cellar in New 
Hampshire with snow drifted high all around his house, 
Tebbetts was back in the world of ba.seball. 

‘‘Take the Redlegs. Everybody’s talking about them for 
the pennant this year. Now down in Lowell I said we’d win 
the pennant. Well, what do you want me to say? I don’t 
even know if they were listening to me, and maybe we vill 
win it. But, my Lord, you've got to be realistic. Pitching 
Ls still the big thing in baseball. And in our league Milwau- 
kee and Brooklyn have the pitching, deep pitching, strong 
pitching. Everyone talks about our hitting. All right, we 
have power. But it isn’t sustained. It seems to me we’d go 
weeks at a time last sea.son without putting together three 
base hits in a row. We need another good, steady right- 
handed hitter, one who can hurt the left-handers. Now 
take Wally Post. First of all, for some strange reason, he 
doesn’t hit left-handers well. And it didn’t make any dif- 
ference to him if a man was on first base or third, because 
he’d either hit a home run or strike out. And he struck out 
a lot more often than he hit home runs. We had power, 
sure, but we used it inefficiently. And with our pitching we 
can't afford to waste runs.” He stood up, and the chances 
seemed good that he was thinking of ways to avoid wast- 
ing runs. "We hure to finish third,” he announced. ‘‘We 
should finish second. And we man win.” 

He worked the bridge back into his mouth, bit on it, 
grimaced and went upstairs, carrying the wine. 

“I’m going to leave it in,” he stated, setting his mouth. 
‘‘I’m going to leave it in. I’ll beat it.” 

The phone rang, and Birdie went into the front hall to 
answer it. He spoke for a few minutes and then walked 
into the living room, a big, beaming grin on his face, the 
painful bridge forgotten. 

‘‘That was that fellow down in Lowell.” he announced 
proudly. ‘‘He said the club liked my talk so much they 
wanted to know if they could put me down on the program 
for next year. For nexl year!” 

Smiling, he sat on the couch in the living room, enjoying 
the happiness of the moment and waiting with great good 
cheer for the arrival of his guests, the coming of spring and, 
quite po.ssibly, a pennant-winning season just ahead. For 
here is a man at home in the world. cc n o 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



BASKETBALL: YOU ARE THERE. YELLING 

Sirs: 

It was a great night in Lawrence, alt right, 
and Jvbilalion on Iht Kaiv (SI, Feb. 11) 
was a masterpiece. After reading it, we felt 
we had been there — yelling with the 17,000 
that night at the University of Kansa.s 
Field House. 

Lucille and Oliver Veneklasen 
Chicago 

BASKETBALL: LITTLE GARY 

Sirs: 

Congratulation.^ to Jeremiah Tax on his 
article Jubilation on the Kniv. His mention 
of Gary Thompson brought back mem- 
ories of the 1951 Iowa State High School 
Basketball Tournament in Iowa City, when 
little Gary, playing for Roland, Iowa, al- 
most up.spt powerful Davenport, Iowa for 
the championship. 

Being a loyal University of Iowa gradu- 
ate, I had hoped Gary would decide on the 
University of Iowa for hLs college. But after 
.seeing how Gary has pulled Iowa State out 
of its ba.sketball slump, I am glad that he 
decided on Iowa State, thus making an- 
other small school a big name. 

Rosann Bongey 

Cleveland 

BASKETBALL: SCOUTS TAKE NOTE 

Sirs: 

After reading your article about basket- 
ball scouting (Bastrlhafl's Vndergrottnd 
llailroad, SI, Feb. 4), I realize you can’t 
start too early. You might be interested in 
hearing about two Washington, D.C. pros- 
pects. They have led their school to seven 
win.s out of eight games played. They are 
Fred Hetzel, 6 foot 5, and Sam McWil- 
liams, 6 foot 1. They are both in the ninth 
grade! In one game Iletzel scored 35 points 
in the 30 minutes he played. Sum averages 
16 puinLs, and a.s captain he has led his 
team well on the defense also, bringing in 
rebounds from nowhere. The pair are great 
ba.sketball players. 

Paul Booth 

Washington, D.C. 

TRACK: HUMAN AND MECHANICAL ERROR 

Sirs: 

As the person who promoted use of the 
Cinetimer for the Madison Square Garden 
meeLs (The Answer to “IFAo Won?”, SI, 
Feb. 11 1 , I am the last to question it.s value 
or its need. However, it is and cannot be 
more than "an aid to the judges”; it can- 
not be a substitute for them. All too often, 
both with this device and with the Bulova 
, Phoiotimer which preceded it for track 
meet use. no picture at all wa.s available. 
And often wht*n there wa.s a picture, it was 
difficult (and sometime.s impossible) to 
decipher. 

Officials in all sporLs are fair game for 
the pres.s-box or grandstand expert. Track 
and field judges are no exception. True, 
even a-s you and I, they may occa.sionally 
"blow" a close one, but how often do you 
see comment on the amazingly high per- 
centage of times the official.s’ "naked eye" 
judging ha.s been sustained by the camera 
on close finishes? 

The reference in your article to the Cali- 
fornia timers, if it is intended a.s a slur 


upon their accuracy or probity, is entirely 
unwarranted. I have worked with the tim- 
ers in both .southern and northern Califor- 
nia, and they stack up with the best in the 
world both as to accuracy and reliability. 
If, on rare occasion, there may be some 
human lapse, please remember that even 
SPf)RTS Illustrated can on rare occa.*ion 
flub it, as in the very article in question, 
when it refers to “averaging" the times of 
watches. This can never be done. If two of 
the three watches have the same time, that 
is the official time, regardles.s what the third 
watch may read. If al] three watche.s dis- 
agree, then the middle time (not an average 
of all three) is the official time. 

PiNcus Sober 
Chairman, National A.A.U. 
Track & Field Committee 

New York 

• No slur at California timers was in- 
tended. — ED. 

SPIKE WEBB: WRONG SPORT 

Sirs: 

Too much cannot be said of Spike Webb, 
this fine coach and builder of men and their 
characters (SI, Feb. 11, 18). 

I wa.s privileged to graduate with the 
class of 1930 from the United States Naval 
Academy, and took a brief course under 
Spike Webb. 

Toward the end of the training period, 
Spike wak giving the plebe (freshman) 
squad a lecture extolling our individual 
virtues and or shortcoming.s. I will never 
forget when he got to me he pau.sed, smiled 
and said, "Cook is the best catcher on the 
squad," and he was right too! 

George Cook 

Altadena, Calif. 

SPIKE WEBB: DISCONTINUED MODEL 

Sirs: 

Have known the one and only Spike for 
about 40 years — in my book America’s 
greatest coach of amateur boxers. They just 
don’t make ’em like Spike any more. 

Javes a. Lee 
Secretary, 

U.S. Olympic Boxing Committee 
Cleveland 

BOXER: POINTS OF INTEREST 

Sirs: 

Your article about Ch. Barrage of Qual- 
ity Hill (SI, Feb. 11) wa.H enjoyable and 
highly stimulating to boxer lovers every- 
where, yet it is my belief that the illu.stra- 
tion in the article neglected to include rath- 
er pertinent qualifications which are vital 
in any judgment of the boxer standard. 

Your illustration shows that the ears are 
erect. However, it failed to mention that 
the outer ItTbe should be free from cysts or 
wound.s that often accompany ear .shapings 
that are cut free rather than clamped and 
sutured. Barrage’s rather tall ears represent 
the "American cut," which is a departure 
from the "Kuropean style,” long the stand- 
ard in this country. 

In connection with the muzzle and skull 
proportions, the muzzle stop, a trait pecul- 
iar to good breeding, U important. Primari- 
ly it is the 90'’ angle formed by the top, 
fiat portion of the muzzle which comes in 


contact with the skull in the hollow between 
the eyes. The top gives the muzzle a definite 
sense of cleavage from the skull. 

Allen Merenoff 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

WEIGHT LIFTING: UP AND OUT 

Sirs: 

It wa.s about time somebody gave weight 
lifting a boost (A Big Lift for Fifnc.v, SI, 
Feb. 11), as it boosLs the torso, not to say 
the ego, out of all proportion. Just a little 
of it for the average guy, and what a differ- 
ence in all sorts of chores! Even the homely 
operation of pushing yourself up and out of 
bed becomes transformed. 

No amount of mountain climbing, swim- 
ming or tennis could do for me in 30 years 
what ju.st three months of weight training 
finally did. I, loo, used to think it was a 
pretty dumb kind of hobby, but it really 
becomes a challenge. 

Robert G. Wulff 

Evanston, 111. 

HOCKEY: HAPPY WINTERS 

Sirs: 

My sincere congratulations to Richard 
Meek and Whitney Tower on theUexceilent 
pictorial study of hockey at St. Paul’s 
School (SI, Jan. 38). It was a timely and 
informative article that should bring well- 
deserved recognition to St. Paul’s and the 
other hockey-playing schools of the Ea.st 
that are doing so much to promote that 
exciting sport. 

As I read the story and studied the ac- 
companying pictures I relived four very 
happy winters -the winters I spent playing 
hockey at St. Paul’s. 

Ben S. Warren III 

Jacksonville, N.C. 

CARTOON: ATTN. MR. KOHNHORST 

Sirs: 

Ju.st thought I would lend a helping hand 
to a fellow Californian. Seems a.s though 
Reader David Kohnhorst had trouble un- 
derstanding the Chock full o’ Nuts-Robin- 
son cartoon in the Jan. ! 1 issue, for he had 
to write to you for an explanation, which, 
by the way, you put across very cleverly 
(19th Hole, Feb. 4 1. 

I wa.s just reading the Feb. 11 issue and 
decided that I wouldn’t want Mr. Kohn- 
horst confused again. Hence explanation 
of Emmett Kelly-Elvis Psesley cartoon. 

Clown named Kelly, who.se salary already 
has been returned to the best ball club in 
the league in the way of free publicity, 
arouses the jealousy of the St. Louis Wood- 
peckers’ front office. Man with cigar can 
be only one person, who although he has a 
synonymous name Isn’t the famou.s .singer. 
He is demanding that his aides sign up 
Elvis (if you’re alive, you’ve heard of himi 
Presley. He undoubtedly wants to put 
some new wiggle into his team. It ha.s been 
said in the past that “the hot dog made 
St. Loui.'i.” Maybe the hound-dog-you will 
do even better. 

T<k) bud the former owner isn't still 
around. Then you could have called the 
cartoon "A Saigh for a thigh.” 

Al Nbhring 

Kingsburg, Calif. 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN 


New York’s Governor Averell Harriman, loading skis here 
in front of the Executive Mansion before a recent outing, 
is no casual skier. Indeed, he is the Empire State’s No. 1 
skier, as his orticial Imperial might indicate. Although he did 
not take up the sport until he was 4") (he is now 65), he has 
become an accomplished man on the slopes i"His Excel- 
lency," once intoned The Xew York Timest, "traverses the 
courses in form rated extremely good”). "There is no finer 
sport,” he .says. “You can ski a.s soon as you can walk and 


keep skiing as long as you can walk.” The Governor has 
run the slopes from Sun Valley, which he helped develop, 
to .Moscow, where he skied on the hills from which Napo- 
leon dourly watched the city burn. Harriman does not get 
in as much skiing as he would like these winters, since 
the snow falls when the legislative ae.ssion does, l)Ut he 
is keenly interested in seeing that his con.stituents get ski- 
ing opportunities. He has sai«i, albeit facetiou.sly, that all 
new public schools should be l)uilt at the bottom ofski runs. 


6B 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



G/f/.s' of iioJilc orifiiii ... a sun-daubf'd woodland, a ])as(oral inoarlow 
of swiiyiti^f a \viii(|-\va>lic(| aziin' sky. Nat iirc'; liDiiiity a No ondow-' t la* 

jjoodiu‘ss of Jidiitnic Walkai’ Si-ot< li \\'tii>il<v. Pii it. (Itdia t a IiIi' sjiri ii^ u at«T t hat 
llows ft-oni the lii^rlilaiidN. llir ricli IxiiKjiict of peat '•moio*. tlir fra^i'aiK-a of tlio 
Scot t i>h malt . . . t licsc an- the }>ofl> liotowcd on the world's fa\'orit (’ Scotcdi 
\Vliisk\ . I'Nijoy Jolnniii’ Walker toda\ ... More jieople do ... .\ (;i{i:A'r SCO’l'. 

JOIIXN'II-: W.M.KKIJ • l!i:i) l,.\liKI. • SCOTCH WHISKY 

Jticiuletl WliUUy, sii.s I’l'iKif • liiijHtrfril by Caiiiula J*ry (iiiif'er .Ale. liic., New \(»rk. N. i’. 





second car? No tir — firil carl Dodge hot changed the wagon from o dirl rood drudge to a !»>»')' hrnowtine. Custom Sierra 4-Door {obovej. one of five Dodge Wagons- 



Observation Lounge possengcrs— board train at Snug os two bugs in the Spectator Seat. [But plenty of New worlds to eiplore from the Observo'ion loungel 

rear! Accommodoiions are strictly first class. room for three-J Tailgate lotches securely — no doors- Every trips o voccticnl So much fun — for everyone/ 



S/c/f ifiio the wonderful world of Al'TODYNAMICS! 

Now ! Swept •'Wing 'Wagons with, the 
OBSEFIVA^TION LOUNOE I 


h nnlt tislitw u liiirrU riiif i>f /><»ti vr 
It hrenkx thrnueh flic vihrafion harrier 
It is sn-cpi-wiiif; nuislcry rtf motion 

Aiitoilyiuimifs - - CNcrytltinj: new fr»>m 
road to roof! New aiicraft-tspc engines 
lip to 3 10 hp! New Piish-Hiuton Torque- 
f-litc that packs a silk-sniooth t-2 punch! 
New Torsion- Aire Ride that sweeps >oii 
into a ■ Realm of Silence." You'se never 
seen. felt, owned anything like it! 


Who says station wagons arc alike! Up comc' IToJgc with a string of swept-wing 
sweethearts just teeming with Autodynamic ideas. New ideas! Practical ideas! Fun 
ideas — like the Observation Lounge with .Speetator Seat. Write for free deseriptive 
folder in full color: Dodge Division, Dept. R, Bo.x 12.^9. Detroit .Tl. Michigan. 
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on TVI 'Oonemg forty ' and "Top Tonns ond New Talent ' — ABC-TV. 


:.TV. 


Nowl TWO different full-hour La> 


Welle Shows each weel 




